Tuition  of  1125.00  includes  everything. 


Tfsrhrr  ut  rhaaploM.  «bo  Intraduecd  ipfed  TtfVlRL- 
INO  to  AsMrka.  moowicot  hit  autcr  rluwt  In 
Chlrato.  III.,  botlnnlnt  Juno  1.  with  new  rlMtrt 
mrj  Hlh  doy  thmwfur  tnull  Auciut  ISth. 

••■■Mr  t»ltl««.  IIQ.M  pof  •(■■  ptricd. 

MAJOR  BOOTH  It  alto  ImucuraUnc  hit  own 
Miratiflr  iwthad  of  AUBRICAN  rLAti  RWINO- 
I.NO — hctwifal.  (olorful.  and  fatrinatinc.  (Rnroll- 
■Mil  Ihnitad  to  M  l  Ptrlodt  and  lalliont  at  prr 
baton  twirlint  llttodahnar^^^^ 

AnomaMdatloot  tmrrd  at  rratonablr  rental  t  tor 
raomt  and  donaltary  In  raflnad  midenrr  on  thorr 
uf  boautlfal  Lake  Mirhiaan 

Ouldrd  (durational  tourt.  twlaalnc.  boatlnc.  rtr. 
ParaMt  and  Ttarhort  ar*  wriroar  and  nay  lake 
adrantatr  of  tamo  roaldcntlal  ratrt. 

Write  Today 

MAJOR  BOOTH 

Mil  LAKE  »M0RE  DRIVE  CHICARO.  ILL. 


Lak*  Okoboji  Summer  Music  Camp 

MORNINGSIDE  COLLEGE.  SIOUX  OTY.  lOWft 


YOUR  DIRECTORY  OF  SUMMER  MUSIC 
SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS 


PETRIE  BAND  CAMP 

WINONA  LAKEy  INDIANA 

Plajr  Uad«r  tlM  BatMi  •!  Gr««t  C«ndact«n 

Dr.  Frank  Simon — Dr.  Howard  Hanson — Dr.  A.  A.  Harding 
(lien  Cliff  Balnum — A.  R.  McAllister 

Study  with  T«aclMn  mi  Natloaal  RaputaOon 

Receiving  two  private  lessons  each  week  as  well  as  class  lessons  and 
ensemble  playing  under  their  direction. 

Clarence  Warmelin,  Clarinet  Austyn  Edwards,  Cornet 

Dali  Fields,  Oboe-Bassoon  John  Dolan.  French  Horn 

Arthur  Kitti,  Flute  Reinhart  Elster,  Harp-Marimba 

Horace  Frederick,  Trombone  George  Turmail,  Percussion 

Live  in  a  modern  summer  hotel  directly  on  beautiful  Lake  Winona  where 
you  have  nice  rooms  with  bath  or  shower  and  beds  with  new  inner  spring 
mattresses.  Your  meals  being  served  in  the  large  attractive  dining  room. 
Play  on  the  large  athletic  fleld  with  tennis  courts — baseball  diamond — 
volley  ball  courts,  etc.,  where  you  receive  expert  instruction  in  all  sports 
under  efficient  college  instructors. 

»saF»  way ur s»  wsmsw  as^M 


Earn  Cradits  and  a  Degree 

by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Band.  Orchestra,  Choral  Directors, 
Teachers  and  Supervisors.  Practical 
courses  leading  to  BM  and  MM  de- 
CTees,  personally  taught  by  nationally 
Known  faculty.  Reasonable  pri^.  Ad¬ 
dress  Secretary  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion. 

VanderCook  School  of  Music 
1655  Washington  Bivd.  Chicago 


ATTENTION  SUPERVISORS! 

A  practical  course  designed  to  solve  your 
individual  problems — to  be  conducted  on  a 
basis  of  informal  discussion  and  experi¬ 
mentation. 

Bring  your  problems  and  let  us  solve  them. 

Send  for  a  complete  outline. 

WALTER  DELLERS  STUDIOS 


PLAN  YOUR  VACATION  NOWt 

Ernest  Wiiiums  Musk  Cmip 

“IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CATSKILLS" 
SAUCERTIES.  H.  Y. 

8  WEEKS 

July  I  —  August  24.  1940 

Dally  Band  and  Orebaatra  Rchaanak  imdar  tha 
dlnctloo  of  Brnaat  B.  WlUltni  and  Noted  Ouoot 
Candortoro.  Oala  Cooeafti.  Graad  Opera  produc- 
lloa.  DIetIntPlihed  faealty. 

All  Riaraatlaaal  Faallltlat. 

REGISTER  NOW— Enrollmunt  It  Limit«d 

Far  Farther  lafaraMtlaa,  Addraei 

THE  REGISTRAR 

EitiMt  WilKamt  School  of  Mutic 
IS3  OCEAN  AVENUE  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


MncrH  SEASON 

WALDENWOODS  MUSIC  CAMP 

HattlaBd,  NOeUgoB 

Bond  -  Orchestra  -  Choir 
High  School  Musicians 
Modem  Dormitories  —  Private  Lake 
Aug.  13-2S.  1940  Doo  Cotpp.  Begisirar 
Tuition  S?  00  114  Ed^on  Ave. 

Board  &  Room  $18.00  Laneing.  Bach. 


STHPHONV  SCHOOL  OF  NUSIC 
Why  Nat  SMy  With  Rstsselnd  ElpartsI 
Prirats  and  elaat  iaatroetlae  ee  atrioc.  triad, 
braat  lasUiiBanu;  tbaary  aed  eanduettac.  by  aya- 
pheoy  ■eabera  RxrepcIoaaHy  reaeenahla  taltisB. 
Wrila  ar  lelepbona  for  daaerlptlre  folder  abeut 
factilty  and  elaatat  offarad. 

Wshatsr  4S43.  I2M  Klahall  Mdf..  IM  «.  Wahath 
Chlaaea.  IN. 


V.  F.  W.  MUSIC  CAMP 

Cetmeaui  Lake  Paifc,  Penn. 

For  Beys  Aged  •  to  20 
Six  Weeks  luly  1  to  August  12 

Available  to  all  boys  whether  musicians 
or  not.  Only  Ten  Dollars  per  week  all 
privileges  included. 

Address  all  inc:uiriea  to 
Captain  Lester  D.  Friend.  Warren,  Ohio 


Select  Your  Summer  Music 
School  or  Camp  From  This 
Directory 

Write  Them  Todayl 


FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

for  High  School  Music  Students 
June  1 3  •  July  1 7 

Band,  Orchestra,  Recreation.  Excellent 
dormitory  facilities.  All  camp  expenses 
$40.  Under  direction  of  music  faculty. 
Eastern  State  Teachers  College.  For  ap¬ 
plication  blanks,  write 

Sam  Beckley,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Foster  Music 
Cemp,  Richmond,  Kentucky 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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Is  Swing  Music  »n  Educator? 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

When  I  hear  the  classics  and  old  stand¬ 
ard  ballads  adapted  Into  swinr  time  and 
butchered  by  "hot”  trumpet  and  saxo¬ 
phone  players  I  boll  over  with  Indignation 
and  dlsffust.  My  feeling  toward  the  ar¬ 
ranger  of  such  music  is  similar  to  what 
I  feel  toward  a  common  thief. 

However,  while  I  still  have  no  use  for 
that  kind  of  musical  arrangement,  I  have 
discovered  that  this  very  thing  has  cre¬ 
ated  an  interest  in  the  classics. 

I  am  a  salesman  in  a  music  store,  and 
while  we  do  not  handle  records,  yet  one 
of  our  competitors  recently  told  me  of  a 
number  of  cases  of  selling  records  of 
symphonies  and  other  classics  which  were 
brought  about  by  the  customer  having 
heard  the  swing  version  and  wanted  to 
know  what  the  real  thing  sounded  like. 
One  lady  in  particular  said :  “Do  you 
have  a  record  of  the  Tschaikowski  Fifth 
Symphony?  I  have  heard  part  of  it 
played  by  a  dance  orchestra  and  if  the 
symphony  as  a  whole  Is  as  beautiful  as 
what  I  have  heard,  I  want  it!” 

Our  city,  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
been  booking  nearly  all  of  the  major  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  and  until  the  last  couple 
years  has  had  to  have  a  sponsor  to  guar¬ 
antee  funds  for  these  concerts.  However 
now  there  is  no  trouble  to  sell  out  the 
house,  and  when  the  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic  wan  here  this  season  the  house  was 
sold  out  and  a  large  number  of  people 
were  turned  away. 

Something  has  brought  about  a  strong 
interest  In  music  of  high  character  and 
very  likely  the  swing  version  has  had 
something  to  do  with  It.  However  Walter 
Damrosch's  Music  Appreciation  hour  has 
also  been  a  great  factor  in  educating  the 
people  to  better  things  in  music. 

We  have  five  different  musical  maga- 
sines  on  sale  in  our  local  store  (Dahlens 
Music  Shop)  but  as  four  are  devoted  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  the  dance  game.  I  nat¬ 
urally  turn  to  The  SCHOOL  MX’SICIAN 
for  my  personal  reading  matter. — jl. 
Frank  Stannell,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

It’s  dynamite,  Mr.  Stansell, — this  talk 
about  swing  music,  hot  swing,  sweet 
swing  and  the  whole  gamut  of  sex 
rhythms.  Some  intellectuals  think  It  the 
only  true  American  expression  of  folk 
music.  But  of  course  you  can  And  "in¬ 
tellectuals”  who  champion  most  any 
cause  from  the  Lord’s  Prayer  to  the  New 
Deal.  For  public  utterance,  this  humble 
person  la  strictly  neutral. — Ed. 

You  Never  Cen  Tell  Where  the  Lightning 
Will  Strike,  or  How  Often 
'The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

I  have  often  thanked  Val  Hill,  director 
of  the  Alliance,  Nebraska,  high  school 
band,  for  being  such  a  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  enthusiast  that  he  interested  me  in 
your  magasine. 

I  have  been  greatly  pleased  by  the  very 
definite  influence  that  ’The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  In  our  school  library  has  been 
exerting  over  my  students.  It  has  been 
like  an  extra  teacher  helping  many 
places  where  I  was  unable  to  and  keep¬ 
ing  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  step  with 
the  times.  As  a  reference  I  find  it  in¬ 
valuable. 

In  a  place  where  band  is  new  and 
growing,  it  is  a  definite  help  in  the  in¬ 
spiring  education  and  indoctrination  of 


COOFV  GUS /s//r 


HERE  COMES  UTTLE  PEEWEE 
JOV^ES, -TRYING- TO  G-ET  A 
TUNE  OUT  OF  A  0«ME  SlbRE 
TRUMPET/  WfOtH  - 
ME  KID  HIM  ;  vy 


SAY,  PEEWEE, You'Ll.  NEVER  BE 
A  MUSICIAN  UNLESS  YOU  GETA 

real  instrument.'  why  don't 
YOU  trade  that  old  thing- 

IN  ON  A  GOOD  ONE? 


thats  the  last  straw!  I'm 
SENDING  TORTHE  FREE  F^A 
booklet  T&DAV?  INEED  ONE 
OP  those  IG40  MODELS  IF  X 
qualify  por  the  contests 
this  month  { •  — 


Can  YOU  Face  the  Jibe?  Before  putting  the  other  fellow 

wise  to  his  shortcomings,  why  not  check  up  on  your  own?  What  about  those  sour 
notes  you've  been  letting  slip  lately  ?  And  the  times  you’ve  squeaked  through  a 
number,  ending  breathlessly  in  the  wrong  key?  You  couldn’t  be  that  bad!  That 
screechy,  no  account  tin  tooter  you’re  trying  to  drag  a  tune  from  must  be  at 
least  partly  to  blame.  Why  not  junk  it  and  get  in  step  with  a  new  1940  P-A? 
When  you  get  a  load  of  its  smoothness,  its  sweet  tone,  its  ease  of  blowing, 
you’ll  be  sold!  And  reasonably,  too. 

New  1940  P-A's  Are  Better  Than  Ever 

Whan  you  itop  into  your  musk  flora  and  chack  lha  naw  1940  P-A'i,  nota  Mia  naw  and  finar  "E-Z" 
Tona  cup  mouMipiacat;  Hia  styling  and  tlrongar  bracing  of  Mia  instrumants;  Mia  naw  cosl-bronza  bal- 
ancar  and  patantad  ball  lock  on  Mia  trombonai  and  Mia  mora  ganarous  and  alaborata  angroving  on 
all  Mia  instrumants.  Saa  Mia  naw  sHvar-platad  fiuta  at  only  $75.  Nota  that  P-A  comals  and  trumpats 
ora  moda  with  ”Siik-Vaivas”  and  trombonas  wHh  "Slik-Slidas”  that  wiN  not  corroda,  stick,  pit  nor 
discolor.  Chack  tha  fast,  smooth  action  and  aasy  playing  of  your  fovorita  instrumant.  Sea  Mia  naw 
hondsoma,  dork-brown.  Ark  Karotol  casas  with  Miair  smart  hardwara  and  rich,  rad,  crushad  plush 
linings.  Than  look  at  lha  prica  tagsl  You’d  navar  baliava  pricas  could  be  so  raasonobla  for  such 
axcaptionally  Ana  quality  instrumants.  Saa  them  today  or  writa  for  tha  naw  P-A  circular  that  illustratas 
and  dascribas  tha  vary  instrumant  you  should  hova. 


DON"'  ^ 

lETTVAt 

lORICE''^ 

root  ✓y 

YOU 


SEND  FOR  A  post  card  raquastwill  bring  a  valuabla,  InformaMva 
____  —  r-tr-tmt-  foldar  catalog  of  Pan-Amaricon  band  instrumants. 
sKmm  BOOK  Sand  for  it.  A  bailor  undarstandkig  of  lha  importance 
of  a  good  instrumant  to  your  musical  career  may  spare  you  much  fruMass 
work,  discourogamant,  even  complata  failure.  Sand  now  for  this  free  aid. 

Pan-American 

521  P-A  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana  ^ 
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p«r«nta,  often  accompIWiincr  the  things 
we  should  like  to  and  do  not  dare  try. 
For  all  thU  I  thank  yon  and  aay  “more 
power  to  you.” 

When,  however.  In  the  proceea  of  leaf* 
Inc  through  the  magaalne  In  the  atudy 
of  Mr.  Keaeler'e  article  on  conducting.  I 
stumbled  upon  your  writeup  oonoemlng 
myeelf,  I  was  floored.  This  was  another 
kind  of  help  I  had  nevsr  really  looked 
for. 

I  had  already  decided  that  your  mag* 
aslne  should  be  pushed  among  the  mem* 
bers  of  our  band  during  the  next  year 
and  this  pleasant  surprise  In  no  way 
changed  my  mind. — DuHpht  M.  Catlett, 
Khrlton,  Kebraaka. 


Your  debt  of  gratitude  is  paid  in  full, 
Mr.  Catlett,  and  with  such  a  flne  letter 
you  have  skilfully  cast  the  burden  of  ob¬ 
ligation  back  on  our  shoulders.  Thanks 
a  million  and  we  will  continue  our  con¬ 
scientious  .^frort  to  ntake  good. — Fd. 


The  SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN: 

I  am  a  professional  musician  formeriy 
with  some  of  the  best  organisations,  but 
for  the  last  ten  years  have  devoted  the 
most  of  my  time  to  school  work.  I  get 
quite  a  "kick"  out  of  some  situations 
that  appear  from  time  to  time. 

Lately  one  ot  the  most  amusing  things 
came  to  pass,  in  fact  no  amusing,  that  I 
thought  It  might  Interest  you.  Here  it  Is: 
I  have  charge  of  most  of  the  Instrumen¬ 
tal  work  in  one  of  the  high  schools  and 
in  two  grade  schools  In  one  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  districts  of  Seattle.  On  this  par¬ 
ticular  day  I  had  a  class  of  7th  and  8th 
graders  working.  I  had  given  them  one 
week  to  learn  the  deflnitions  to  certain 
musical  terms,  among  which  was  the 
word  “Plu"  deflned  literally  “More.”  The 
week  had  passed  and  I  was  having  the 
members  of  the  class  deflne  the  different 
terma  Little  "Pete”  was  sitting  close  to 
me  and  I  noticed  that  he  was  apparently 
absorbed  In  something  other  than  musi¬ 
cal  terma  I  s|)oke  sharply  to  him  and 
asked  him  to  deflne  the  word  “Plu”.  He 
asked  me  to  repeat  the  word,  which  I  did. 
He  looked  at  the  ceiling  a  minute,  his 
lips  moving  and  biurted  out,  “Something 
stinks”. — W.  H.  Osbora,  Teacher  of  Clar¬ 
inet  and  Saxophone,  Seattle,  Washington. 


PR-ESEN-TI-NG 


Allred  F.  Bennest,  Kirklcai<i  Washington 


Tea  I  notice  it,  too,  but  I  thought  I 
would  publish  It  anyway. — Ed. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

I  have  been  a  regular  subscriber  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  ever  since  I 
graduated  from  high  stdiool  nine  years 
ago.  I  have  kept  up  my  subscription  not 
only  because  I  am  intensely  Interested  in 
music  and  the  school  band  movement, 
but  because  I  am  a  flutist  and  have  al¬ 
ways  beneflted  so  much  from  the  column 
written  by  Rex  Elton  Fair.  Since  this 
column  has  been  published  In  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  I  have  been  (dip¬ 
ping  the  article  out  each  month  and  have 
been  keeping  them  in  a  scrap  book  so 
that  now  I  have  quite  a  collection  of 
flute  questions  and  answers,  all  of  which 
are  very  helpful. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  this  column 
is  my  chief  reason  for  continuing  my 
subscription,  and  I  only  hope  that  It 
may  always  be  a  part  of  the  magaalne 
for  I  know  that  other  serious  fls^e  stu¬ 
dents  beneflt  as  much  as  I  and  lo^  for¬ 
ward  each  montli  to  reading  what  Rex 
Elton  Fair  has  to  say  In  answer  to  all 
of  the  most  interesting  questions  he  re- 
(Tnm  to  Pegs  6) 


After  studying  for  end  eekieving  hit  geel  of  e  B.  A.  in  education  et  the  University  of 
Washington  and  taking  graduate  work  et  hit  Alma  Meter  and  the  Washington  State  College, 
Mr.  AKred  F.  Bennett  entered  the  professional  music  field  and  spent  twelve  years  in  theatre, 
radio  and  danca  work  at  an  eicaptional  trombonist.  Tiring  of  this  life  and  unabla  to 
quench  his  aspirations  for  teaching,  Mr.  Bannast  finally  anterad  tha  school  music  field.  Ha 
hat  an  eiceilent  record  in  Tekoa  and  CoKai,  both  In  tha  stata  of  Washington,  for  hit  tire- 
loM  energy  in  building  up  their  high  school  music  systems.  New  ha  it  continuing  hit  out¬ 
standing  career  with  tha  Kirkland,  Washington  high  school  musicians.  Hara  ha  has  a  band 
of  forty-eight  members,  an  orchastra  of  twenty-eight  and  an  enroHment  of  ona  hundred  and 
forty  studying  instrumental  music.  Mr.  Bennast's  main  hobby  is  arranging,  but  for  relasa- 
tion,  an  IB-hola  trek  around  tha  golf  course  suits  him  just  lina. 
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TWIRLERS! 

You’ll  Need  This 
Practise  Baton 

For  Summer  Twirling 

Save  Your  Standard  Metal  Twirler 
For  Parade  and  Contest  Work 

Weighted,  balanced,  beautifully  finished,  sci¬ 
entifically  correct  in  every  detail  for  fast 
smooth  twirling.  And  at  a  low  price. 

Only»2  ^ 

( 1  Practo  Baton 

For  -1 1  Full  year  subscription  to  g 

\  The  SCHOOL  MUSiCIAN  | 

A  Beautiful  Baton  I 

The  "Practo"  it  designed  according  to  offi*  V 
dal  twirling  requirements;  perfectly  baU  B 
anced,  correct  length  and  weight,  rubber  I 
protectors  on  ball  and  tip,  beautifully  fin*  I 
ithed  in  silver  duco  with  gold  ball  and  has  I 
the  feel  and  appearance  of  polished  metal.  ■ 

Yet  it  it  to  low  priced  that  it  can  be  used  I 
freely  for  the  roughest  practice,  saving  R 
your  standard  metal  twirler  for  parade  and  B 

contest  work.  B 

Organize  a  Summer  | 

Twirling  Class  Now  I 

Every  school  boy,  and  girl,  should  now  take  B 
up  twirling  with  a  "Practo"  baton.  Start  a  B 

clast  in  your  school.  Every  pupil  can  afFord  B 
a  "Practo".  Remember,  you  get  a  full  B 

year's  subscription  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSI*  K 

Cl  AN,  10  big  issues,  with  a  twirling  feature  B 
every  month,  news  and  pictures  of  school  B 
twirlers  everywhere.  B 

Send  your  order  now,  individual  or  group.  • 

5%  discount  on  orders  for  10  or  more  for  B 
tingle  shipment.  Act  at  once,  this  offer  B 
may  be  withdrawn.  Don't  delay.  Send  ^ 
your  order,  with  money  order,  or  check  to 

The  School  Musiciao  Pihlishiog  Co. 

230  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


under  the  Act  of  March  t,  1878.  PnUished  monthly  except  July  and 
One  year.  Domestic,  81.00.  Foreign  cotmtries,  $1.80.  Single  eaPiee,  15c. 


Want  a  Better 
March  Book 
than— 


Here  ^tis 


Spirited  Marches  aspacially  suit- 
•bU  for  Municipal,  Collaga,  Hiqh 
School  and  the  baHar  Junior  Hi9h 
Bands. 

Prico  aach  instrumant  . 30c 

Piano  Conductors  Scorn . 75c 

SWEET  SIXTEEN  NO.  2  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  much  painstaking  effort  on 
the  part  of  both  the  Composer 
and  Publisher.  We  have  cooper¬ 
ated  to  make  this  the  finest  march 
folio  ever  published.  Book  I  was 
acclaimed  all  over  the  country — 
sold  more  than  any  similar  book 
we  ever  published — yet  we  claim 
that  Volume  2  is  far  superior  and 
will  welcome  the  oppr^unity  of 
proving  it. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
order  direct  from  the  publishers. 


C.  li. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 

StMCC  iSSS 

OSJLA^OOSA., 


(CoHitHutd  from  Page  4) 
celvea  each  month. — Jeanne  Z,e  Fevre, 
MadUon,  WUo. 


After  publinhinK  this,  I  don't  suppose 
we  will  be  able  to  handle  Mr.  Fair  at  all. 
Your  testimony  is  extremely  complimen¬ 
tary  to  that  contributor  and  I  shan't 
blame  him  a  particle  if  he  goes  completely 
high-hat.  although  I  know  the  man  too 
well.— Fd. 


dlahnumif. 

(P/UiblsunA, 

answered  by  Walter  Delleis 

25  E.  Jacbofl  Blvd.,  Ckicaqo,  III. 


idueatiou :  I  have  had  a  number  of  years 
of  music  theory  in  school,  comprising  har¬ 
mony,  counterpoint  and  some  arranging, 
but  And  that  I  can  do  very  iittie  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  with  it.  What  do  you  suggest? 
— if.  Q,  A.,  Wilkea-Barre,  Penna. 

Auatcer:  Much  of  the  academic  work  of 
our  student  days  seems  far  away  from 
the  more  practicai  things  we  are  to  do, 
but  this  work  has,  nevertheiess,  given  us 
a  foundation.  Head  aii  the  textbooks  you 
can  get  hold  of  but  also  analyse  and  take 
apart  the  musical  compositions  you  come 
in  touch  with.  Find  out  how  the  great 
composers  constructed  their  s'orks,  de¬ 
fine  their  harmonies,  follow  their  melodic 
ideas,  study  their  instrumentation,  and  do 
the  same  with  more  modem  works.  This 
should  help  you. 

It  is  precisely  because  there  seems  to  be 
a  wide  gap  between  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  work  in  music  that  I  am  planning 
to  run  a  two-weeks  intensive  laboratory 
course  in  t'hicago  this  summer  to  aid  su¬ 
pervisors  and  advanced  students  to  bridge 
this  gai>.  If  you  are  Interested  In  receiv¬ 
ing  an  outline  of  this  course  plei  ae  write 
to  me  enclosing  a  self-addressed  envelope. 

Question:  Your  articles  on  seventh 
chords  have  interested  me.  I  didn't  know 
that  there  were  so  many  typea  Can  you 
recommend  a  good  book  on  this  subject? — 
li.  P.,  Xeu>  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Answer:  Any  good  harmony  text  book 
should  help  you  to  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  seventh  chorda  Try  Wedge,  (Chad¬ 
wick,  or  the  Manual  of  Harmony  by  Ber¬ 
nard  Ziehn  which  is  esi>ecially  thorough 
on  this  subject. 

Question:  I  have  finished  a  two-year 
theory  course  and  would  like  to  go  on 
with  arranging.  Is  this  a  difficult  sub¬ 
ject? — R.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Anstoer:  A  good  arranger  must  be  a 
person  with  a  vivid  imagination,  with 
clever  ideas  and  the  ability  to  transcribe 
these  effectively  in  notes  for  instruments. 
Nowadays  an  arranger  should  know  how 
to  score  for  large  groups  of  instruments 
as  Symphony  Orchestras  and  Concert 
Bands  or  smaller  groups  as  dance  bands 
and  radio  orchestras.  Experience  is  a 
great  teacher.  My  own  has  covered  the 
entire  field  and  I  am  still  learning  from 
weekly  experience  in  arranging  for  "The 
First  Nlgrtiter"  (CBS  broadcast  on  Fri¬ 
days)  and  “The  Northerners"  (WGN 
broadcast  on  Tuesdays^  two  very  well 
known  but  totally  different  types  of  radio 
shows.  Read  Cecil  Forsyth's  Orchestra¬ 
tion,  Paul  Weirick's  Dance  Arranging 
and  other  good  books  on  the  subject. 


Horry  Nagel 
Tuba 

Martinez,  California 
First  Division 
Region  5,  1939 


Harry  Na9el,  tuba  player  in  the  Alhambra 
hi9h  school  band  directed  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
Dodson,  added  to  his  9rowin9  collection  of 
medals  by  winnin9  Superior  at  tha  California 
State  festival  in  1939. 

Encoura9ed  by  this  success,  Harry  entered 
the  1939  Re9ion  5  Competition  Festival 
which  was  held  in  San  Francisco  last  May 
and  came  throu9h  with  flyin9  colors — a 
First  division  ratin9.  The  iud9es  were  so 
impressed  with  his  prime  technique  and  fine 
rendition  of  his  tuba  solo  that  tha  Superior 
ratin9  was  definite. 

Harry  is  a  prize  winnin9  soloist  and  also 
a  member  of  a  prize  winnin9  band,  for  tha 
Alhambra  hi9h  school  band  easily  captured 
a  Rrst  division  ratin9  in  Class  A  at  the 
5th  Re9ional  contest. 


On  the  Cover 

Here  comes  the  band !  Marching  right 
to  you  from  Reading,  Massachusetts, 
every  bandsman  in  perfect  step,  the  high 
school  musicians  demonstrate  the  ideal 
way  to  please  a  large  crowd  of  specta¬ 
tors.  Drum  major  EHinor  Abbott,  sopho¬ 
more,  gives  the  signals  and  Samuel  A. 
W.  Peck  manages  the  directing.  Photo 
by  a.  Knapp. 
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Why  I  Think 

Solo  Playing 


Should  Be 


REQUIRED 


•  SOMEONE  HAS  SAID  there  is  no 
short  cut  to  success.  But  if  you  can 
make  the  long  way  round  look  to  your 
students  like  a  short  cut,  that’s  good 
psychology. 

In  our  annual  home  elimination 
music  contest  last  year,  more  than 
sixty  students  played  solos.  There 
are  some  who  will  disagree  with  this 
plan,  insisting  that  it  is  better  that 
the  student  be  permitted  to  make  up 
his  own  mind.  My  experience  has 
been,  however,  that  unless  all  students 
are  encouraged  to  enter,  some  of  the 
best  talent  will  sit  back  and  let  the 
more  aggressive  enter. 

This  is  a  democratic  way  of  select¬ 
ing  soloists.  I  have  found  in  many 
cases  students  who  had  been  timid  in 
rehearsals  and  whom  we  least  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  solo  talent,  did  re¬ 
markably  well,  and  in  several  in¬ 
stances  won  first  place. 

'There  are  several  points  that  need 
to  be  stressed  to  make  such  a  contest 
successful: 

(a)  Obtain  competent  Judges  from 
outside  the  community. 

(b) Allow  the  student  to  select  his 
own  number. 

(c)  Make  entrance  in  the  congest 
easy  and  attractive. 

Competent  Judges  from  outside  the 
community  are  necessary  to  assure 
the  contestant  he  is  being  Judged 
fairly.  Don’t  try  to  save  money  on 
Judges.  Hard  feelings  may  develop 


By  Dcde  Caris 

Cherokee,  Iowa,  High  School  Band 

otherwise.  Students  are  placed  in 
Division  one  and  two  ratings,  and  the 
Judges  are  requested  to  be  as  liberal 
as  possible  In  the  ratings. 

Being  liberal  with  the  student  in 
the  selection  of  his  contest  piece  is 
important.  I  have  found  that  once 
the  student  learns  he  has  a  choice,  he 
won’t  be  satisfied  with  something  that 
doesn’t  require  practice.  If  possible, 
infiuence  him  to  use  contest  numbers 
and  permit  him  to  use  music  if  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 

Get  100  per  cent  cooperation  from 
the  pupils,  not  by  forcing  them  into 
this  program,  but  by  appealing  to  their 
lojralty  and  developing  in  them  a  de¬ 
sire  to  do  their  part  for  the  benefit  of 
the  organization.  If  a  director  has  a 
band  in  which  everyone  is  willing  to 
solo,  they  will  also  be  willing  to  do 
anything  else. 

With  the  entire  organization  com¬ 
peting,  you  are  thus  promoting  many 
worthwhile  things,  and  with  every 
person  in  your  band  a  soloist,  your 
band  is  certain  to  sound  better.  Un¬ 
less  students  have  a  definite  incentive 


Mr.  C«rit’  tystsm  of  mokinq  fhom  all 
play  soles  probably  bad  somafhinq 
to  do  with  his  Chorokao,  Iowa  hiqh 
school  band  winning  the  1939  Stata 
championship. 


for  practice,  some  will  practice  at 
home  and  many  others  will  not. 

In  addition  to  the  sixty  students 
who  competed  as  soloists,  twenty  or 
more  people  were  used  In  accompany¬ 
ing  these  people.  Many  of  the  band 
members  who  had  taken  piano  were 
used  in  accompanying  other  members 
of  the  band.  Many  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  spent  hours  working  with  the 
soloists.  Thus  the  director  is  relieved 
of  the  task  of  working  with  each  solo¬ 
ist  Individually  and  can  spend  time 
with  any  especially  in  need  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

As  a  reward  for  those  receiving 
Division  I  ratings,  and  there  may  be 
a  great  number  in  any  one  event,  cita¬ 
tion  cards  are  awarded.  ’The  winner 
over  all  has  the  added  honor  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  school  in  future  contests. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  contest  we 
stress  fairness  and  impartiality.  In 
arranging  the  order  of  events,  we 
place  the  names  in  a  hat  and  students 
appear  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
drawn  out. 

Aside  from  the  undoubted  benefit  in 
a  musical  way,  this  program  of  “mak¬ 
ing  play  solos”  develops  sports¬ 
manship.  For  the  one  who  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  activities  where  competi¬ 
tion  is  common,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
what  little  competition  the  average 
band  member  has  ever  experienced. 
Many  are  not  out  for  any  form  of 
athletics  where  competition  is  essen¬ 
tial,  consequently  have  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  that  it  is  equally 
important  to  take  victory  gracefully 
as  it  is  to  take  defeat  without  an 
alibi. 

1  insist  that  winners  be  congratu¬ 
lated  by  those  defeated  in  the  division. 
Thus  the  student  is  taught  that  while 
victory  is  desirable,  they  sometimes 
profit  more  by  defeat.  Unless  this 
spirit  is  developed,  it’s  the  director 
who  is  to  blame  and  he’s  failed  in  his 
Job,  regardless  of  how  much  music  he 
has  taught 
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FLAGS 

Once  They  But  Unfurled,  Now  They  Swing 


•  IN  MY  TEN  YEARS  of  some  form 
of  Juggling  before  practically  every 
type  of  musical  organisation,  five 
years  of -which  have  been  devoted  to 
flag  swinging,  I  find  that  there  are 
a  number  of  fundamentals  which  can 
be  assimilated  to  baton  twirling,  rifie 
juggling,  wand  waving.  Indian  club 
swinging,  and  Hag  throwing.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  the  two  hand  pass  as  manipu¬ 
lated  in  baton  twirling  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  the  above  mentioned  types 
of  juggling,  except  club  swinging 
which  requires  wrist  movements. 
These  wrist  movements  are  very  es¬ 
sential.  The  Swiss  use  club  swing¬ 
ing  as  a  means  of  limbering  their 
wrists  for  flag  swinging. 

Studying  some  of  the  recreations 
and  hobbies  of  foreign  lands  we  find 
that  practically  every  nationality  or 
race  of  people  employs  some  type  of 
juggling.  The  Arabians  and  Russians 
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feature  rifle  juggling;  the  Hawaiians, 
knife  twirling;  the  Chinese  twirl  a 
long  stick  with  bells  on  the  ends; 
the  Americans  enjoy  their  baton  twirl¬ 
ing  and  are  turning  their  thoughts 
and  technique  to  perfecting  and  mas¬ 
tering  the  Swiss  art  of  flag  swinging. 


Another  Lesson  Talk 

By  Mayncnrd  Velier 

Lecturer,  Exhibitionist,  Judge 

Franklin,  Pennsylvania 

Some  time  ago  while  discussing  flag 
swinging  with  a  layman,  I  was  In¬ 
formed  that  a  French  flag  swinger  had 
put  on  an  exhibition  at  the  Rotarlan 
International  Convention  at  Nice, 
France,  and  that  his  performance  was 
commendable.  I  inquired  about  the 
type  of  shaft  the  swinger  used  and 
was  toid  that  it  looked  the  thickness 
of  a  baseball  bat.  This  might  have 
been  a  Mt  oxaggerated.  nevertheless, 
it  proves  that  the  foreign  shafts  are 
much  larger  than  those  which  our 
American  youths  will  be  successful  in 
handiing. 

You  will  note,  after  reading  the  fol¬ 
iowing  instructions  on  flag  swinging, 
that  the  wrist  movement  of  the  Fig¬ 
ure  8  used  in  flag  swinging  is  iden¬ 
tical  to  the  one  used  in  baton  twirling. 
I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea, 
however,  that  all  baton  twirling  tricks 
can  be  applied  to  flag  swinging,  but 
wUt  say  that  a  knowledge  of  these 
tricks  will  aid  a  prospective  flag 
swinger  to  adopt  the  art.  A  flag  shaft 
is  balanced  entirely  different  than  a 
baton.  Then,  too,  in  baton  twirling  all 
we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  shaft, 
while  in  flag  throwing  we  must  learn 
to  manipulate  this  differently  balanced 
shaft  through  certain  motions  thereby 
controlling  the  flag  with  as  much 
smoothness,  grace,  and  beauty  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Flag  swinging  is  comparatively  new 
in  this  country  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  art  will  have  an  unlimited 
future.  As  an  authority  and  a  pion¬ 
eer  of  this  art  in  America,  I  have 
faith  in  our  young  flag  swingers  and 
know  that  they  first  will  learn 
the  Swiss  basic  rudiments  and  from 
there  on  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the 
heights  our  skillful  baton  twirlers,  and 
others  too,  will  take  this  art.  It  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  changed.  We 
are  a  progressive  people.  We  will  use 
it  in  a  little  different  way,  mostly  ac¬ 
companied  with  band  music  much  of 
which  will  be  in  march  time,  yet  the 
actual  principles  of  this  old  historical 


and  sentimental  art  will  and  should  be 
applied. 

The  rich  heritage  this  art  has  en¬ 
joyed  throughout  the  years  should  be 
preserved  and  respected  by  all  means 
as  I  have  emphasised  in  previous  arti¬ 
cles  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

From  letters  and  inquiries  I  re¬ 
ceive,  and  in  my  travels  through  the 
country,  I  find  that  the  leading  baton 
twirling  instructors  are  doing  most 
of  the  pioneering  of  this  art,  and  many 
of  them  have  received  their  historical 
knowledge  and  fundamentals  from  my 
book  “Elementary  Flag  Throwing". 

There  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  type  of  equipment  to  use. 
As  other  writers  on  this  subject  and 
I  have  pointed  out  this  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  factor.  In  my  article  which 
appeared  in  the  March  issue  of 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I  discussed  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  shafts  used  by  leading 
Swiss  flag  swingers  and  myself.  The 
young  man  pictured,  James  Beatty, 
only  a  Junior  high  student,  of  Middle- 
town.  Ohio,  is  able,  as  the  picture 
revealed,  to  make  his  Velier  Swing 
E-Z  flag  revolve  in  the  air  with  ease. 
A  weli  balanced  flag  set  is  essential 
in  order  to  execute  this  trick,  which  is 
a  beautiful  sight  to  behold. 

The  secrets  of  baton  twirling  have 
been  guarded  for  years  thereby  result¬ 
ing  in  the  hinderance  of  the  progress 


Figure  2 
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of  young  twirlei-s,  but  I  assure  you 
that  if  it  is  at  all  in  my  power  to  do 
so,  authoritative  flag  swinging  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  passed  on  to  you  for 
the  good  of  this  art  in  this  country. 
Therefore,  young  flag  swingers,  if 
there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help  you 
develop  this  art  through  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  or  through  the  mail,  rest 
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assured  that  you  have  my  whole¬ 
hearted  support. 

The  Interest  and  popularity  of  flag 
swinging  will  experience  its  first  ma¬ 
jor  test  at  the  Chicago  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  this  summer.  Mr.  Miller,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Fieid  Events,  has  added  it 
to  the  many  competition  events.  Inas¬ 
much  as  I  have  been  chosen  to  act  as 
one  of  the  adjudicators,  I  have  been 
working  along  with  Mr.  Miller  in  set¬ 
ting  up  contest  rules.  Although  these 
judging  points  are  not  final,  they  will 
run  somewhat  along  these  lines. 
Entrance,  Starting  Position,  and 
Conduct 

Number  and  Variety  of  Movements 
Ambidexterity  t 

Grace,  Smoothness,  and  Beauty  of 
Movements 

Variety  and  Beauty  of  Throws 
General  Control  of  Flag 
General  Ensemble  Effect 
The  above  is  a  suggested  score 
sheet  for  group  flag  swinging.  The 
individual  score  sheet  will  have  a  few 
changes  to  keep  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Swiss  rules  on  this  art.  Con¬ 
testants  will  be  required  to  bring  their 
own  recordings  for  accompaniment. 

Waltzes  which  I  might  suggest  to 
be  used  are  “Beautiful  Ohio”  or  “Blue 
Danube”,  or  some  Viennese  waltz  with 
a  predominent  3/4  beat.  Mr.  Rep- 
logle,  band  director  at  the  New  Cas¬ 
tle,  Pennsylvania  high  school,  has  his 
flag  swingers  work  to  “Over  the  Rain¬ 
bow”  which  works  out  effectively. 
Those  of  you  who  choose  a  march 
will  have  no  trouble  in  finding  one  to 
suit  yon. 

Intfructiont 

With  the  anticipation  that  you  have 
learned  the  four  fundamental  grips 


which  appeared  in  my  last  article  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  we  will  be¬ 
gin  to  apply  these  grips.  The  Carry¬ 
ing  Position  of  the  flag  is  the  first 
actual  appliance. 

The  flag  may  be  carried  in  either 
the  left  or  right  hand  depending  upon 
the  opening  movements  which  the 
swinger  is  planning  to  perform.  The 
FIST  GRIP  is  used,  resting  the  shaft 
slightly  on  the  forearm  as  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  figure.  (Figure  1.) 

Resting  the  shaft  in  this  manner 
eases  the  tension  and  strain  on  the 
wrist.  When  there  are  one,  two  or 
more  swingers,  be  sure  that  the  flags 
are  all  carried  in  this  uniform  man¬ 
ner  to  give  a  good  appearance  to  the 
corps.  On  windy  days  the  open  flag 
may  cause  trouble  as  it  may  fly  and 
blow  around  the  head  and  body.  To 
overcome  this  trouble,  carry  the  shaft, 
in  the  same  manner  but  furl  the  flag 
around  the  shaft. 

From  this  position  the  flag  is 
dropped  forward,  still  using  the  FIST 
GRIP,  into  the  Preliminary  Position. 
See  Figure  2. 

This  is  the  most  practical  position 
fram  which  to  start  your  routine.  This 
position  enables  the  individual  swinger 
to  get  his  bearings,  and  a  group  of 
swingers  can  pause  a  second  so  that 
the  team  may  start  in  unison.  It  also 
enables  the  swinger  to  get  control  of 
the  flag  itself.  Especially  on  a  windy 
day  by  pausing  a  second,  the  swinger 
knows  just  what  wrist  action  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  the  flag  from  tangling 


this  position,  however,  when  it  is  put 
into  motion  the  flowing  of  the  flag  re¬ 
lieves  this  strain.  The  flag  is  swung 
upward  to  the  left  making  an  arc  (1). 
It  is  then  brought  downward  with  a 
long  deep  sweep  to  the  right  side  (2). 
From  here  it  is  brought  upward  to 
the  right  (3)  then  downward  in  a  long 
sweep  to  the  left  side  and  brought 
to  its  original  position  (4)  as  in  illus¬ 
tration.  Always  hold  the  flag  high 
enough  so  that  when  making  the  lower 
part  of  the  arcs,  it  will  not  touch  the 
ground.  Do  not  execute  the  Figure  8 
with  a  stiff  out-stretched  arm  but  with 
a  flexible  forearm  and  wrist.  A  lim¬ 
ber  wrist  movement  does  "much  to 
create  the  smoothness  and  grace  re¬ 
quired.  It  might  be  well  to  practice 
the  motions  without  the  flag  in  your 
hand  and  try  to  use  as  much  wrist 
movement  as  possible  to  limber  up 
your  wrist.  When  your  wrist  becomes 
tired  after  practicing  with  the  right 
hand  try  it  with  the  left.  Then  re¬ 
verse  the  direction  of  the  Figure  8. 
After  making  several  of  these  Figure 
8’s  you  will  soon  realize  that  you  have 
two  factors  to  control;  namely,  the 
shaft  which  controls  the  movement  of 
the  flag  and  the  flag  itself.  Keep  the 
shaft  moving  at  all  times  thus  elim¬ 
inating  a  chance  of  the  flag  to  stop 
floating  and  touch  the  ground. 

Figure  4 

These  movements  are  done  in  front 
of  the  body.  Try  a  Figure  8  on  each 


around  the  shaft.  Be  sure  to  hold  the 
flag  high  enough  so  that  it  does  nut 
touch  the  ground. 

The  Figure  8  is  one  of  the  basic 
movements  in  flag  swinging.  The  flag 
is  held  at  a  45  degree  angle  using  the 
FIST  GRIP  as  In  Figure  3.  Do  not 
hold  the  handle  too  tightly.  The  flag 
might  seem  heavy  when  it  is  held  in 


Have  you  a  twirling  unit  in  your 
school?  If  so,  send  us  your 
story  and  pictures.  If  not,  get 
up-to>date  and  start  swinging 
flags  now.  It's  attractive, — ^funl 


side  of  the  body  as  per  Figure  3  using 
the  right  hand.  Then  tiy  the  same 
trick  using  first  the  right  and  then 
the  left  hand  changing  at  point  X. 
These  movements  may  look  simple  on 
paper  but  after  you  have  tried  them 
you  will  find  it  takes  practice  to  de¬ 
velop  smoothness.  Do  not  take  them 
fast  at  first  and  concentrate  on  your 
wrist  movement  and  the  fioating  of 
the  fiag.  Sometime  later  we  will  learn 
to  make  the  fiag  snap  and  crack  by 
applying  these  fundamental  wrist 
movements.  The  figure  8  comes  in 
handy  to  kill  dead  movements  in  a 
routine  and  also  gives  you  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  set  for  the  next  trick. 
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My  Thesis, 

Interpretation 


An  Essay  Submitted  to  the  Graduate  Council  of  Wayne  University 
in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the  Requirements  for  the  Degree  Master  of 
Arts  (Music  Education)  in  the  Department  of  Music.  (Part  One) 


•  MANY  EXCELLENT  ARTICLES 
and  texts-  have  been  written  on  the 
subject  “Ezpreasion  and  Interpreta¬ 
tion  in  Music”.  A  great  deal  of  con¬ 
troversy  and  adverse  criticism  of 
these  articles  has  developed  because 
of  a  difference  in  individual  opinions 
of  expression  and  interpretation.  It 
is  necessary  to  surmount  numerous 
difflculties.  in  order  to  approach  the 
subject  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  logical 
way  and  yet  clarify  certain  points  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  serious 
student  of  music,  as  well  as  suggest 
definite  rules  and  theories  which  will 
help  the  student  by  induction  and 
deduction. 

Staccato  or  detached  tones  impart 
a  spirited-  feeling  and  a  dramatic 
atmosphere  to  a  composition.  A 
legato  or  connected  style  creates  or 
suggests  a  quiet  and  subdued  feeling. 
It  is  necessary,  then,  for  a  performer 
to  decide  in  his  own  mind  exactly 
what  feeling  or  style  of  playing  a 
particular  composition  demands.  He 
must  create  in  his  listeners  through 
his  manner  of  playing  or  style  of  per¬ 
formance,  that  mood  which  the  com¬ 
poser  had  in  mind  when  he  placed  the 
notes  on  the  paper. 

The  composer  has  but  one  medium 
to  suggest  to  the  player  the  style  of 
performance  his  composition  de¬ 
mands.  This  medium  consists  of  musi¬ 
cal  terms  written  at  the  beginning  of 
the  composition.  Some  terms  suggest 
a  legato  style,  while  other  terms  sug¬ 
gest  the  staccato  style.  Several  of 
these  lists  of  terms  will  be  given  in 
this  article. 

The  two  lists  below  are  incomplete. 

Tsrmt  indksting  s  ttsccsto  ityl* 

Maestoso  (majestically) 

Marciale  (in  marching  style) 
Orandioso  (grand) 

Pomposo  (pompous) 

Risoluto  (bold) 

Martellato  (strongly  marked) 
Pesante  (big  and  heavy) 

Ponderoso  (majestic) 

Decisivo  (in  a  bold  manner) 
Bnerglco  (vigorous) 

Marcato  (accented) 


By  Otis  H.  Saeter,  Director 
Western  High  School  Bend 
Dstreit,  HickiqM 


Mr.  Ssetsr  pisysd  wMi  the  I2ltk  hrfantry 
fimd  In  Francs,  Radpatii  Lycasm  and  Clias^ 
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Illinois.  His  Integrator  land-  look  (suppla- 
mant)  is  to  ba  published  soon. 

Terms  indicating  a  legate  stylo 
Csntabile  (in  a  singing  style) 
Religiose  (solemnly) 

Amoroso  (tenderness) 

Serioso  (calm) 

Sostenuto  (full  duration) 

Doloroso  (sorrowful) 

Cantando  (in  a  singing  style) 
Sentimento  (sentimental,  feeling) 
Placido  (calmly) 

Lacrimoso  (sad) 

Portato  (sustained) 

These  two  different  styles  will  be 
designated  by  symbols,  detached  de¬ 
noting  staccato.  Joined  denoting  le¬ 
gato. 

Accompanying  are  a  number  of 
examples  of  the  two  different  styles 
with  the  intensity  of  tone  on  each 


note  in  order  to  get  better  musical 
expression.  The  larger  sirmbols  placed 
Just  below  the  point  notes  (the  longer 
notes)  will  require  more  intensity 
than  the  smaller  ones.  The  intensity 
will  depend  upon  the  sise  of  the  sym¬ 
bols  In  proportion  to  the  other  sym¬ 
bols.  Intensity  is  spoken  of  as  the 
weight  or  volume  of  tone  (instead  of 
intensity)  among  many  musicians. 

In  the  example  Figure  1,  Group  I, 
the  player  sball  play  the  first  tone 
C  the  longest  tone  with  the  most 
intensity.  Maestoso  meaning  majesti¬ 
cally  will  call  for  a  slight  stop 
between  the  tones  as  designated  by 
the  slightly  detached  symbols.  In  the 
second  measure  the  symbols  increase 
in  site  slightly  for  the  first  tbree 
notes — this  will  avoid  a  monotone 
and  monotony.  The  triplets  should 
not  be  rushed.  Whether  this  passage 
is  bowed  or  blowed  it  takes  skill  to 
make  the  tones  solid  and  resonant 
with  the  slight  stop  (staccato)  be¬ 
tween  the  tones.  The  eighth  note 
following  the  dotted  quarter  in  the 
third  measure  will  sound  more  musi¬ 
cal  if  it  is  played  with  but  one-third 
of  the  volume  of  the  previous  tone. 

When  the  first  tone  is  played  the 
performer  should  not  overtongue  the 
tone.  Remember  the  diaphragm  is  to 
push  out  the  tone,  not  the  tongue, 
when  this  passage  is  played  by  a  wind 
performer.  The  player  should  play 
Just  as  loud  on  the  third  count  as  he 
does  on  the  first  and  second  count  of 
this  tone. 

In  Group  II,  Figure  t,  the  interpre¬ 
tation  will  be  of  the  opposite  charac¬ 
ter  than  is  given  in  the  previous 
example. 

In  this  example  there  is  no  stop  of 
the  tone  (legato)  for  the  whole  four 
ineasures — the  whole  phrase.  The  first 
tone  should  get  twice  as  much  in¬ 
tensity  as  the  second  and  third  tone. 
In  the  second  measure  there  is  mascu¬ 
line  and  feminine  accent.  The  femi¬ 
nine  A  tone  following  the  masculine 
C  tone  should  be  reduced  to  one-third 
of  the  volume  (Intensity)  of  the  C 
masculine  tone  and  adhere  to  this 
expression  again  in  the  following  two 
measures.  Any  harsh  tonguing  or 
Jerky  bowing  when  playing  a  legato 
passage  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  Strive  for  a  cantabile  (in  a 
singing  style). 
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"It  is  necessary  hr  a  performer  to  decide 
in  his  own  mind  exactly  what  feeling  or 
style  of  playing  a  particular  composition 
demands.  He  must  create  in  his  listeners 
through  his  manner  of  playing  or  style  of 
performance,  that  mood  which  the 
composer  had  in  mind  when  he  placed  the 
notes  on  the  paper."  ▲  a  a  a  ▲ 


In  example  Figure  3,  Group  1,  the 
performer  shall  play  with  a  slight . 
separation  of  the  notes  in  order  to 
insure  a  more  spirited  (marciale) 
style  and  play  with  more  stress  on  the 
point  notes  (the  longer  notes).  These 
point  notes  are  like  the  bigger  words 
in  a  sentence. 

The  example  Group  II,  Figure  4, 
reverts  to  the  legato  (smoothly  con¬ 
nected)  style  so  it  will  sound  more 
religiose  (solemnly).  If  the  passage 
is  marked  p,  the  corresponding  sym¬ 
bols  for  Intensity  should  be  indicated, 
but  the  player,  at  the  same  time 
remembering  to  play  the  half  notes 
twice  as  loud  as  the  quarter  notes  and 
the  dotted  half  note  three  times 
louder  than  the  quarter  note. 

The  example  Group  I,  Figure  5,  will 
sound  grandioso  (grand)  if  the  per¬ 
former  will  play  with  the  staccato 
(detached)  style.  The  second  and 
third  notes  in  the  second  measure 
have  the  lighter  style  of  staccato.  The 
volume  on  these  two  notes  has  befen 
reduced  considerably.  The  wind  in¬ 
strument  players  should  remember 
these  four  measures  constitute  one 
phrase;  consequently  only  one  breath 
is  necessary  to  play  it.  The  second 
and  third  notes  tied  together  will  get 
the  same  Intensity  as  the  first  note  in 
the  piece. 

The  term  Amoroso  (tenderness)  in 


The  performer  must  have  very  good 
control  to  play  the  Figure  9  in  Group 
I  pp  and  still  suggest  boldness.  The 
wind  player  supports  his  tone  by  the 
diaphragm  so  that  each  tone  speaks 


clearly  with  resonant  and  brilliant 
quality.  The  eighth  rest  in  the  first 
measure  should  receive  full  value 
thus  allowing  the  second  and  third 
eighth  notes  to  be  played  with  a  little 
separation  between  them.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  measure  the  dotted  eighth  (mas¬ 
culine  tone)  should  be  stressed 
slightly  and  the  eighth  note  (feminine 
tone)  played  lightly.  The  feminine 
and  masculine  accents  are  given  in 
example  4. 

The  melody  in  Figure  10,  Group  11, 
is  well  sustained  (sustenuto)  and 
legato  as  designated  by  the  symbols 
underneath  the  staff.  One  breath 
plays  this  phrase  easily. 

In  the  Figure  11,  Group  I,  the  tones 
are  strongly  marked  (martellato). 
The  last  note  in  the  first  measure  is 
a  syncopated  tone  which  should  re¬ 
ceive  four  times  as  much  volume 

(Turn  to  page  8S) 
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the  example  Group  II,  Figure  6,  calls 
for  a  smooth  legato  except  on  the  two 
tones  that  ask  for  an  accent  (rinfor- 
zando)  or  emphasis.  These  last  two 
accented  tones  call  for  a  slight  stop 
between  them  with  some  added  in¬ 
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tensity  on  each. 

In  the  example  in  Group  I,  Figure  7, 
a  staccato  Interpretation  makes  the 
movement  sound  pmnpous. 

The  absolute  legato  (in  a  singing 
style)  is  suggested  for  the  melody  in 
the  example  in  Group  II,  Figure  8.  A 
slight  crescendo  in  the  first  measure 
avoids  monotony.  Special  stress 
should  be  given  to  the  half  note  in 
the  second  measure. 
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Exhibition  vs. 

Education 
in  School  Music 


•  WHAT  "MUSICAL  MENU”  are  you 
handing  your  rauaic  students  this  year 
— exhibition  or  education?  Are  you, 
like  most  of  us,  feeding  them  on  a 
meagre  diet  of  one  or  two  numbers, 
which  undoubtedly  they  will  memorize 
for  exhibition  at  contests?  Or  are  you 
attempting  to  be  idealistic  by  offering 
them  the  true,  fundamental  objective 
of  musical  training  in  our  musical  set¬ 
up?  That  is  to  say,  are  you  affording 
them  music  education  by  a  greater 
contact  and  experience  with  an  exten¬ 
sive  amount  of  good  music,  by  good 
composers  and  arrangers?  How  can  we 
say  or  feel  that  one  or  two  numbers, 
developed  to  as  high  a  standard  of  per¬ 
fection  as  possible,  is  making  for 
music  education,  appreciation,  and 
culture? 

Moreover,  can  we  justly  relax  and 
feel  assured  that  we  are  teaching  the 
“real  thing”  when  we  cause  ourselves 
to  drill  and  drill — insistently  and  con¬ 
sistently — on  a  few  numbers  to  such 
a  point  of  Justifiable  de-appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  students — and  for 
what?  Exhibition? 

Doesn’t  competition  result  in  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  ourselves  and  the  groups 
which  we  instruct  and  direct?  Yes, 
we  are  all  the  victims  of  such  circum¬ 
stances,  with  the  innate  instincts  of 
“being  better  than  the  next  fellow,” 
and  demanding  respect  and  attention. 
True,  all  of  that  is  natural  and  Justi¬ 
fiable,  but  my  point  is  that,  through 
these  extenuating  circumstances  we 
often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  educating  students,  teaching  music 
for  music’s  sake,  culture  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  an  appreciation  of  all  that 
stands  for  fineness  in  music. 

What  is  an  effective  method  to  de¬ 
velop  our  students  musically?  I  feel 
sure  that  many  musicians  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say,  “Sight-reading  of 
innumerable,  extensive,  and  varied 
types  of  music  literature.” 

Now  that  I  have  arrived  at  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  article,  I  will  attempt  to 
discuss  the  various  ways  in  which  I 
feel  that  sight-reading  awakens  new 
consciousness  of  students  who  come  in 
contact  with  it. 


By  Daniel  L  Martino 

Director  Instrumental  Music 

Lak*  Mills,  Iowa 

Conscioutnais  of  Battar  Music,  Composars, 
and  Arrangars 

We  will  unquestionably  agree  that 
sight-reading  affords  us  opportunities 
to  see,  play,  and  hear  the  better  music, 
although  it  may  be  very  difficult  tech¬ 
nically.  Some  people  will  disagree 
with  me  on  the  grounds  that  fine  mu¬ 
sic  cannot  be  played  Justifiably  by  an 
inferior  group.  That  seems  to  be  the 
case,  but,  you  will  always  find  a  few 
individuals  In  such  groups  who  will 
literally  “eat”  that  music.  Are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  limit  ourselves  to  cheap,  taw¬ 
dry,  meaningless  music,  such  as  some 
we  find  on  our  music  shelves?  Why 
not  give  our  students  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  read  through  good  music,  by 
good  composers  and  arrangers?  They 
will  become  aware  of  its  superior 
quality  in  time,  and  will  soon  under¬ 
stand  its  meaning.  Give  them  all  the 
good  music  you  can  find,  easy  or  diffi¬ 
cult.  Give  more  contact  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  fine  music. 

Reading  frequently  through  many 
varied  numbers  of  high  caliber  will 
soon  create,  and  result  in,  an  increased 
musical  vocabulary.  When  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presents  itself,  stop  to  discuss, 
define,  illustrate,  or  even  solve,  the 
problem  or  problems  involved  in  the 
composition.  Thus,  you  will  truly  be 
teaching  music  as  music  for  educative, 
and  not  exhibitive  purposes. 

Consciousness  of  the  composers  and 
arrangers  is  noticed  when  the  students 
start  to  formulate  ideas  and  opinions, 
even  comparing  and  analyzing  the 
styles  and  forms  of  various  composers. 
’This  brings  me  to  the  next  topic. 

Conicioutn«t$  of  Musical  Stylas  and  Forms 
We,  as  music  educators,  realize  that 
a  composer  has  a  style  all  his  own  and 
employs  one  form  of  music  more  than 
others.  Knowing  this,  we  can  expect 
certain  things  to  present  themselves 
during  the  course  of  the  sight-reading. 
For  instance,  Ketelby,  an  English  or¬ 


ganist-composer,  writes  descriptive  mu¬ 
sic,  intending  to  picture  through  mu¬ 
sic  his  ideas  of  certain  subjects.  Let 
me  name,  as  examples,  a  few  of  his 
compositions  which  are  undoubtedly 
well  known  to  you:  “In  a  Persian 
Market”,  “In  a  Monastery  Garden”, 
“Bells  across  the  Meadow”,  “Sanctu¬ 
ary  of  the  Heart”,  etc.  Students  play¬ 
ing  through  his  compositions  notice 
his  method  of  introduction,  rhythmic, 
melodic  and  harmonic  ideas,  employ¬ 
ment  of  words  to  be  sung  or  bummed 
and  many  other  characteristics.  They 
are  made  aware  of  the  length,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  melodies  with  their  counter¬ 
parts,  and  the  way  the  composer 
brings  his  numbers  to  a  close.  In 
other  words,  they  know  Just  about 
what  to  expect  from  a  certain  com¬ 
poser,  after  having  played  enough  of 
his  music.  And  a  music  director  can 
supplement  the  knowledge  gained  by 
the  students,  by  his  reaction  to  the 
composer  and  by  pointing  out  certain 
techniques  characteristic  of  the  com¬ 
poser.  Thus,  student  and  director 
alike  are  subjected  to  music  apprecia¬ 
tion  the  effective,  indirect  way. 

Con«c!outn*u  of  Rhythms  and  Rhythmic 
Fattoms 

If  I  were  to  ask  music  educators  what 
the  greatest  problem  In  teaching  music 
is,  I  am  sure  they  would  unanimously 
agree  that  it  is  the  teaching  of  rhythm 
and  rhythmic  patterns.  Music  is,  fun¬ 
damentally,  basically,  and  rudimen- 
tally,  rhythm.  Music  started  with 
rhythm;  melody  and  harmony  came 
later.  A  keen,  inborn  sense  of  rhythm 
is  not  only  an  asset  in  music  training, 
but  is  indeed  essential.  You  either 
have  it,  or  you  don’L  I’ll  grant  that 
a  certain  limited  degree  of  rhythm  can 
be  developed,  but  not  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  any  recognition  as  a  performer. 
However  the  case,  after  several  num¬ 
bers  have  been  sight-read,  the  student 
becomes  sensitized  and  aware  of  defi¬ 
nite  rhythms  commem  to  various  num¬ 
bers.  Similarities  of  rhythms  and 
rhythmic  patterns  are  at  once  recog¬ 
nized,  and  even  felt.  I  believe  that  this 
is  where  most  of  our  musical  or^ni- 


eattons  fall  down  miserably  and  atro¬ 
ciously.  Let’s  face  the  facts  and  de¬ 
vote  greater  energies  to  the  further 
development  of  a  keener  sense  of 
rhythm  and  rhythmic  patterns.  Spend 
time  sight-reading  numbers  with  va¬ 
ried  rhythmic  patterns;  isolate  them 
if  necessary,  on  a  concert  pitch,  but 
educate  the  students  to  recognize  and 
feel  them.  Point  out  and  compare 
rhythms  and  rhythmic  patterns  to 
your  students.  Make  them  aware  of 
“what  it  is  all  about”.  Only  through 
sight-reading  many  sheets  of  fine  mu¬ 
sic  can  one  become  conscious  of  the 
various  rhythms  and  rhythmic  pat¬ 
terns.  Each  number  presents  new, 
novei,  rhythmic  problems  to  be  solved, 
studied,  and  counted  out.  Can  we 
truthfully  say  that  one  or  two  num¬ 
bers,  prepared  for  exhibition,  can  of¬ 
fer  our  students  most  of  what  there 
is  to  know  of  rhythm  and  rhythmic 
patterns? 

Contcioutnau  of  Molodioi  and  Exprasfion 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
sight-reading  is  the  contact  made  with 
melodies  and  the  musical  expression 
or  interpretation  thereof.  Students 
become  acquainted  with,  and  intro¬ 
duced  to,  tunes  and  melodies  which 
they  will  recall  much  more  readily 
than  anything  else  sight-read.  Quite 
often  I  have  heard  a  student  remark 
that  a  certain  number  we  played  was 
heard  over  the  radio  and  he  knew 
what  it  was.  In  other  words,  be  was 
conscious  of  the  melody,  or  “tune”. 
Every  number  sight-read  affords  new, 
beautiful,  expressive  melodies,  and 
these  are  what  the  student  retains.  I 
have  known  students  who  have  volun- 
tariiy  remarked  upon  the  similarity 
of  melodic  style  of  the  composers' of 
various  numbers.  Isn’t  that  music 
education? 

Conscioutnatt  of  Harmony 
Rhythm  is  basic,  melody  is  meaning, 
while  harmony  is  enrichment,  caused 
by  the  colorful  ingredients  of  notes, 
flats,  sharps,  and  naturais.  What 
child  doesn’t  like  and  appreciate  full, 
rich,  well-sounding  chordal  combina* 
tions?  Each  individual  likes  to  “feel” 
part  of  a  chord  supporting  a  melody. 
Here  again,  the  best  source  of  hearing 
more  harmony  in  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  combination  is  through  sight¬ 
reading.  Point  out  briefly  the  fact  that 
different  composers  employ  different 
chords  for  different  results.  Conse¬ 
quently — mutic  education. 

ContcioutnsM  of  Skorfcominqt 
Sight-reading  affords  inevitable  real¬ 
ization  of  the  shortcomings  of  director 
and  students  alike.  For  the  director, 
it  means  realization  of  some  of  the 
drawbacks  in  his  reading,  expression, 
interpretation,  etc.  Sometimes,  the  di¬ 


rector  never  hears  some  numbers  tintll 
played  by  the  organization,  and  then 
he  is  “on  the  spot,”  so  to  speak.  His 
directing  is  extemporaneous  in  a 
sense,  and  thus  presents  a  splendid 
test  of  his  ability  to  read  and  convey 
at  sight  the  ideas  of  the  composer  to 
his  group.  At  no  other  time  is  the  di¬ 
rector  more  important  than  at  the 


Mr.  Martino 


time  of  sight-reading.  That  is  the 
time  when  he  must  almost  exaggerate 
in  conveying  the  wishes  and  ideas  of 
the  composer.  Therefore,  a  director 
must  be  a  fine  sight-reader  and  one 
who  can  convey  what  the  composer 
intended  without  faltering.  It  is  a 
test  which  I  wonder  if  most  of  us  can 
pass  successfully. 

At  no  other  time  does  a  student  be¬ 
come  so  conscious  of  his  shortcomings 
as  after  a  sight-reading  rehearsal.  I 
have  often  put  the  most  difllcult  and 
foreign  sight-reading  numbers  I  could 
find  on  the  stands  when  I  felt  that 
the  group  was  becoming  self-satisfled 
with  their  ability.  At  times  they  will 
get  the  idea  that  they  are  getting 
good  and  needn’t  apply  themselves. 
That’s  the  time  to  have  a  sight-reading 
rehearsal  and  depress  their  ego.  Make 
them  conscious  of  their  shortcomings. 
They  soon  realize  they  don’t  know  it 
all.  Therefore  it  creates  and  stimu¬ 
lates  the  desired  attitude  toward  study 
and  practice. 

Our  band  sight-reads  every  Friday 
during  the  entire  rehearsal  of  one 
hour.  They  enjoy  it,  and  come  to  re¬ 
hearsal  eagerly,  willing  to  learn  more. 
I  have  selected  Friday  as  sight-reading 
day  because  most  students  will  meet 
the  challenge  and  take  their  instru¬ 
ments  home  over  the  week-end  for 
much  needed  practicing.  They  soon 
realize  that  in  order  to  cope  with  it 


successfully,  more  technical  training 
and  practice  is  essential.  Therefore, 
we  find  the  student  “brushing  up”  and 
practicing  further  on  his  tone  and 
technique.  Have  you  aroused  desire 
for  exhibition  or  education  f 

Contciousnstt  of  Kaon  Intorotf  and  Attrfuda 
We  all  know  that  the  more  one 
delves  into  something,  the  keener  the 
interest  and  attitude.  So  also  in  mu¬ 
sic  education.  Sight-reading  stimulates 
more  study  and  practice;  increased 
study  and  practice  arouse  more  inter¬ 
est  and  a  keener  attitude  toward  what 
music  means.  Thus  we  find  students 
coming  in  contact  with,  and  experi¬ 
encing  more  fine  music.  They  go 
forth,  seeking,  looking,  finding  more 
music  to  read  and  play.  And  of  course, 
that  has  a  tendency  to  create  keener 
interest  and  attitude.  This  may  sound 
idealistic  to  some  of  you,  but  I  main¬ 
tain  that  only  through  idealism  can 
we  approach  realism.  I’m  sure  you’ll 
find  most  students  in  music  eager  to 
be  taught  and  instructed.  Most  of 
them  want  to  learn  and  know.  The 
majority  strive  to  learn  as  much  as 
they  can  in  the  short  time  they  are 
in  school.  Perhaps  some  of  them  (and 
we  want  them  to)  want  to  learn  mu¬ 
sic  for  exhibitional  purposes,  but  the 
final  results  should  be  education. 

Conicioutnsts  of  Proqrossivo  Rosding  Ability 
’The  more  music  sight-read,  the  eas¬ 
ier  the  student  finds  it  to  read,  know, 
and  understand  music.  This  is  due  to 
the  frequent  contact  and  experience 
with  widespread  music  literature.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  bound  to  learn  something 
from  every  number  sight-read.  Close 
contact  with  good  music  will  create  a 
certain  sense  of  satisfaction  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  a  student,  in  that  new  things 
are  learned,  and  may  be  applied  in 
the  playing  of  the  next  number.  Per¬ 
haps  it  takes  more  contact  with  a 
certain  number  to  conquer  its  difficul¬ 
ties  and  problems  than  with  another, 
but  isn’t  that  life?  We  apply  what  we 
know  to  what  we  don’t  know.  If  it 
doesn’t  work,  we  try  and  try  again 
until  finally  we  find  something  that 
does  work.  A  student  using  the  scien¬ 
tific  method  and  solving  the  problems 
by  himself  feels  Justifiably  proud,  sat¬ 
isfied,  and  confident  in  himself.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  essential  qualities  of 
poise  and  personality  are  developed. 
That  is  developing  the  individual. 

Contciousn«t$  of  Motivation 
During  the  course  of  our  sight-read¬ 
ing  rehearsals,  I  have  always  felt  the 
idealistic  disciplinary  attitude  of  the 
students.  They  are  eager  to  know, 
learn  and  advance.  They  enjoy  all 
their  rehearsals,  but  especially  the 
ones  dealing  with  sight-readiqfg.  It  is 
surprising  to  learn  how  enthusiastic 


and  eater  they  are  to  “run  through” 
new  numbers. 

We  must  all  admit  that  there  is 
bound  to  be  some  little  disciplinary 
problem  at  some  time  or  other,  but  try 
to  find  it  at  a  sight-reading  rehearsal. 
You  hare  all  the  attention  (more  so 
than  ever) ;  they  are  watching  you 
carefully  to  receive  all  the  help  you 
can  possibly  give  to  them  in  the  mu¬ 
sical  Journey  through  "thickets  and 
fog".  There  is  true  motivation,  eager¬ 
ness,  and  economy  of  time.  They  are 
all  diligently  engaged  in  conquering 
the  respective  parts  for  their  instru¬ 
ments.  Try  a  sight-reading  rehearsal 
some  time  and  prove  it  to  yourself. 
I’m  sure  you’ll  be  surprised  and  en¬ 
couraged  with  the  results  obtained. 

Orqeniution  of  SiqM-Readinq 
For  matters  of  convenience,  permit 
me  to  describe  the  organization  of 
sight-reading  for  our  school  band. 

Our  concert  band  rehearses  daily 
during  school  time  for  lift}'  min¬ 
utes.  Each  Friday  different  numbers, 
ranging  from  easy  to  difllcult,  marches 
to  symphonies,  are  put  into  special 
sight-reading  folders.  These  folders 
are  not  put  on  the  music  racks  until 
two  minutes  before  rehearsal  time. 
This  doesn’t  allow  the  student  much 
time  for  discovering  the  contents  of 
the  folder,  and  thus  does  away  with 
the  possibility  of  learning  what  is  in 
the  numbers  before  actual  playing.  All 
folders  are  supposed  to  remain  closed 
until  the  order  to  open  them  is  given 
by  the  director.  The  numbers  for 
sight-reading  are  listed  on  the  rehear¬ 
sal  board  in  the  order  in  which  they 
will  be  played.  At  a  whistle  blast,  the 
students  open  the  folders  and  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  look  at  each  number  a  cer¬ 
tain  length  of  time,  ranging  from  one 
to  five  minutes,  depending  upon  the 
length  and  difliculty  of  the  number. 
After  the  allotted  time  of  inspection, 
the  director  blows  the  whistle  again, 
and  the  sight-reading  begins.  No 
stops  are  made  at  any  time  during 
the  course  of  the  number,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  instructed  before  to 
play  at  least  the  first  note  of  every 
measure,  if  they  cannot  play  it  all. 
Thus  they  learn  to  locate  measure 
count,  and  stay  with  the  rest.  This  is 
done  with  every  number  during  the 
rehearsal.  I  usually  tell  the  students, 
“It’s  shameful  to  lose  your  place  when 
all  you  have  to  do  is  play  at  least  the 
first  note  in  each  measure.  And  you 
know  where  my  first  beat  is,  don’t 
you?  Can’t  you  play  it?"  This  simple 
reasoning  and  psychology  usually  gets 
results  for  me. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  unfortunate 
individuals,  endowed  with  a  meager 
music  library,  let  me  suggest  two 
methods  by  which  you  may  secure 
music  temporarily. 


I  am  sure  the  neighboring  school 
band  directors  will  be  most  happy  to 
arrange  an  exchange  of  music  for 
sight-reading  purposes.  The  other 
method  is  securing  music  on  approval 
from  your  music  store  for  sight-read¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  you  may  find  some  num¬ 
bers  which  your  group  will  do  very 
well.  Hence,  add  them  to  your  reper¬ 
toire. 

I  can’t  stress  too  much  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  contact  and  experience  with 
various  types  of  music.  Give  your 
students  all  you  can.  Read,  read,  and 
read  through  all  the  music  you  can 
find,  with  no  aim  whatsoever  toward 
perfection. 

TscKniquti  ot  Siqbl-Readinq 
Technique  means  a  simplification  of 
doing  something  consistently  in  the 
most  nearly  perfect  way  possible. 
Knowing  that,  what  can  we  do  to  aid 
students  in  learning  to  read  music? 

Rhythm,  being  the  most  fundamen¬ 
tal  factor  involved,  needs  our  closest 
and  immediate  attention.  Let  us  as¬ 
sume  that  you  have  students  troubled 
with  “keeping  up”  with  the  rest.  They 
lose  their  places,  and  quit  playing  en¬ 
tirely.  I  would  suggest  teaching  them 
to  locate  measures  by  playing  the  first 
note  of  the  measure,  then  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  beat,  depending  on 
the  time  signature  of  the  number.  It 
is  advisable  to  ask.  the  entire  band  to 
go  through  the  number  in  the  same 
way.  In  that  manner,  they  will  learn 
where  certain  beats  are,  follow  you 
more  closely,  know  what  you  want, 
etc.  That,  to  me,  seems  the  quickest 
way  to  develop  a  band  which  will 
“follow  the  leader’’.  This  method  also 
assists  students  in  learning  to  count 
measures  and  rests. 

Another  technique  concerns  rhyth¬ 
mic  patterns.  After  going  straight 
through  a  number,  return  and  point 
out  the  rhythmic  patterns  played 
wrong.  Then  proceed  to  correct  them 
by  asking  the  entire  organization  to 
play  them  together  in  unison.  Thus 
you  sensitize  them  to  see.  feel,  and 
hear  the  rhythmic  patterns. 

Call  the  students’  attention  to  key 
signatures,  accidentals,  note  and  rest 
values,  and  repeats,  after  playing  the 
number.  Don’t  try  to  prepare  it  for 
exhibition,  unless  necessary,  but 
rather  educate  them. 

In  selecting  music  for  sight-reading 
rehearsal,  always  consider  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sections  that  need  attention. 
Let  us  say  your  cornet  section  has 
developed  a  sense  of  superiority  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Then  look  for  music 
which  has  difllcult  comet  parts.  Thus, 
your  cornet  section  will  feel  a  little 
“low”  and  will  be  willing  to  resume 
practice.  Consider  those  who  are  not 
practicing  as  diligently  and  industri¬ 
ously  as  they  should.  Challenge  them 


with  music  that  will  stimulate  and 
will  lead  to  further  progress. 

Also  consider  the  type  of  music  se¬ 
lected  for  the  sight-reading.  Plan  to 
rehearse  numbers  which  differ  widely 
from  each  other.  During  the  rehearsal 
alternate  the  easy  numbers  with  the 
difficult  for  contrast  and  change.  ’The 
last  number  in  a  sight-reading  rehear¬ 
sal  should  be  a  fairly  easy  one,  so  that 
the  students  won’t  feel  too  depressed 
and  disgusted  with  themselves.  It 
might  weaken,  rather  than  strengthen, 
a  student  who  is  timid,  backward,  and 
easily  discouraged. 

An  Educational  Naad  (or  Application  of 
Siqht-Roading 

We’ll  grant  that  public  school  music 
has  indeed  progressed  rapidly  since  its 
introduction  into  the  American  school 
curricula,  but  somehow  I  still  cannot 
feel  satisfied  with  the  consequences  of 
competition.  Yes,  ensembles,  soloists, 
large  and  small  groups  are  put  on  ex¬ 
hibition  yearly,  with  outstanding  re¬ 
sults,  which  demand  meritorious 
commendation.  However,  I  still  main¬ 
tain  that  the  fine  results  of  prepared 
or  memorized  performance  are  not  in 
themselves  adequate  or  complete.  In 
the  final  analysis,  extemporaneous 
performance,  such  as  sight-reading  (or 
all  soloists,  large  and  small  groups, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  approaches 
what  I  believe  to  be  muKic  education. 
And  that  is  what  we  strive  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  teach,  isn’t  it?  There  we  have 
it — education  in  conjunction  with,  and 
through  exhibition. 

I  am  sincerely  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  all  contests,  preliminary 
and  final,  will  require  all  contestants 
to  play,  sing  or  perform  acceptably, 
music  or  maneuvers  extemporaneously. 
It  can’t  be  done?  No,  not  If  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  prepare  and  develop  our  stu¬ 
dents  (or  exhibition. 

I  am  confident  that  we  (and  our 
students)  would  appreciate  and  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity  to  be  judged  on 
the  same  basis  of  performance  as  an¬ 
other  group  in  the  same  class.  Sight¬ 
reading  is  a  fool-proof  test  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  students  alike,  in  that  many 
accomplishments  can  come  into  play 
uncontciotuly.  That  is  to  say,  such 
things  as  production  of  tone,  execution 
of  technique,  application  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  tools  (acquired  or  inborn),  poise 
and  i>ersonality  under  pressure,  ex¬ 
pression  and  interpretation,  etc.  Of 
course  we  are  much  better  able  to 
have  all  the  above  prepared  almost 
perfectly  by  consistent  practice  rang¬ 
ing  in  some  schools  from  two  months 
to  a  school  year.  I’ll  grant  that  such 
preparation  for  competition  and  exhi¬ 
bition  is  essential,  but  why  not  include 
a  sight-reading  competition  tor  all  so¬ 
loists,  ensembles,  bands,  orchestras. 
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and  cborusea?  Why  limit  sight-reading 
competition  to  some  state  and  all  na¬ 
tional  contests?  Aren’t  the  prelim¬ 
inary  sub-district  and  district  contests 
as  much  a  part  of  the  competitive  set¬ 
up  as  the  state  and  regional  contests? 
And  then  too,  why  aren’t  vocal  and 
instrumental  soloists  and  smail  groups 
also  included  in  the  sight-reading  com¬ 
petition  at  state  and  regional  meets? 
Need  for  more  time,  space  and  Judges? 
Perhaps  that  is  the  answer,  but  how 
much  more  space  and  time  and  Judges 
would  be  needed?  On  the  average,  how 
long  is  a  solo  or  small  group  event? 
How  much  longer  would  it  take  to 
give  a  soloist  or  small  group  a  sight¬ 
reading  number?  As  to  space,  how 
much  more  is  needed?  Most  contests 
are  held  in  spacious,  accommodating 
places.  As  I  see  it  now,  one  Judge 
would  be  enough  to  cope  with  that 
difficulty  satisfactorily. 

And  now  for  the  ever-increasing 
problems  entailed  with  the  entrance 
of  a  marching  band  in  competition. 
What  do  we  And  here?  Style  shows, 
floor  shows,  stage  shows,  attractive 
uniforms,  attention-demanding  move¬ 
ments  and  maneuvers.  Please  do  not 
misunderstand  or  misconstrue  me  on 
this  point.  I  am  not  ridiculing  or 
criticising  marching  band  competition, 
or  indeed  any  other  form  of  musical 
competition.  Marching  band  is  a  show 
and  must  be  developed  and  trained  as 
such.  Then  why  don’t  we  train  them 
to  march,  and  not  dance,  run  around, 
hop  skip  and  Jump? 

Sight-reading  for  concert  groups  is 
comparable  to  marching  band  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  following  sense.  At  a 
sight-reading  contest,  a  number  (pre¬ 
sumably  never  seen  or  beard  by  the 
organization)  is  passed  out  to  be  re^d 
at  sight.  'Why  not  employ  this  method 
for  marching  band  competition?  Hand 
the  drum  major  or  majorette  of  a 
competing  band  a  list  of  maneuvers 
(suggested  by  the  Judges)  Just  as  said 
organization  is  ready  to  step  off.  Al¬ 
low  a  marching  band  half  the  allotted 
time  to  execute  rehearsed  maneuvers, 
and  require  the  second  half  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  to  be  used  in  executing  the  ex¬ 
temporaneous  maneuvers  presented  by 
the  Judges  to  the  drum  major.  Give 
into  the  possession  of  the  drum  major 
a  special  routine  sheet  to  follow  with¬ 
out  letting  the  band  members  know 
in  advance  what  formation  and  ma¬ 
neuvers  will  be  signalled.  In  other 
words,  “follow  the  leader”.  An  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  to  plan  each 
routine  sheet  so  that  it  will  be  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  others,  so  as*  to  avoid 
duplications  or  any  previous  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  executions  of  other  bands. 
Is  this  a  fool-proof  test  of  the  ability 
of  a  marching  band  to  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  drum  major?  You  bet  it 
i®!  {Turn  to  page  86) 


•  FOWLER  SMITH  of  Detroit,  and 
very  Justifiably  so,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  elected  to  that  office  by 
a  sweeping  majority  at  the  Seventh 
Biennial  Conference  held  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  March  30-Aprll  6. 

Unimpressed  by  California’s  un¬ 
usual  weather,  which  turned  out  in 
this  case  to  be  mostly  rain,  the  10,000 
teachers  and  students  who  traveled 
all  roads  to  the  California  city  for 
this  great  event,  voted  it  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
organization. 

“It  was  the  first  time  that  such  an 
array  of  music-minded  people  had 
ever  descended  upon  a  West  Coast 
city,”  wrote  Hal  D.  Crain  in  the  April 
10  issue  of  Musical  America.  “Even 
Buffalo  is  ‘west’  to  some  people; 
hence,  for  many,  coming  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  was  like  making  a  trip  to  Murs. 
So  when  they  arrived  and  found 
people  here  Just  like  themselves,  they 
generated  an  enthusiasm  that  seemed 
to  have  a  mutual  electric  effect.  The 
Shriners,  the  Legion,  the  Elks  and 
hundreds  of  other  groups  have  come 
here  for  their  national  meets,  but 
never  has  any  group  or  association 
left  an  imprint  that  seems  fraught 
with  BO  much  good,  or  brought  ideas 
that  seem  as  imperishable,  as  these 
redoubtable  men  and  women  who  are 
imbued  ^ith  the  task  of  Ailing  life 
with  more  good  and  beauty  and  in 
making  this  country  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.” 

It  was  Dr.  Albert  S.  Raubenheimer, 
Director  of  Education  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California  who 
sounded  the  keynote  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  in  his  address  on  “The  Arts  and 
a  Design  for  Living”  at  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  session  in  Philharmonic  Audito¬ 
rium  on  Saturday  morning.  The  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  his  remarks  seemed  to 
cut  the  pattern  in  that  music,  not  as 
a  goal  but  as  a  means  for  living  the 
larger  life,  was  echoed  and  re-echoed 
wherever  delegates  gathered. 

But  someone  must  have  gotten  neg¬ 
atively  excited  at  the  “What’s  Ahead 
in  Music  Education”  discussion  at  the 
third  general  session  on  Monday  with 
Glenn  Gildersleeve,  president  of  the 
Elastern  Conference,  acting  as  chair¬ 
man.  For  an  unchallenged  estimate 
went  on  record  that  eighty  to  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  children  in  school 
have  no  desire  to  participate  in  music 
activity.  With  less  than  flve  million 
enrolled  in  high  schools  this  year  and 


an  estimated  three  million  playing 
band  and  orchestra  instruments,  it 
would  seem  that  the  ten  per  cent  es¬ 
timate  of  musical  interest  does  not 
bear  logic  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

“There  is  a  strong  need,”  declared 
Louis  G.  Worsen  of  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington,  “for  more  woodwind  players, 
even  in  the  grades  and  high  schools. 

“Because,”  said  he,  “these  young 
players  will  later  be  able  to  take  their 
places  in  the  more  advanced  en¬ 
sembles  or  in  professional  groups.” 

Speaking  in  defense  of  the  orches¬ 
tra,  Francis  Findlay  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  in  Boston,  said  that 
college  orchestras  are  flnding  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  compete  with  the  band  be¬ 
cause  “braided  uniforms  and  fancy 
buttons  cause  students  to  prefer  band 
instruments,  the  learning  of  which  re¬ 
quires  a  third  as  much  time  as 
stringed  instruments.” 

But  the  most  signiflcant  event  of 
the  entire  Seventh  Biennial  Confer¬ 
ence  was  the  adoption  of  its  new  Con¬ 
stitution,  far  reaching  in  its  effects 
upon  conference  activities,  and  affili¬ 
ating  that  organization  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Educators  Association.  Also, 
under  the  new  Constitution,  the  Board 
of  Directors  will  constitute  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence.  This  board  will  be  comprised 
of  the  president,  vice-president  and 
second  vice-president  of  the  National 
Conference;  the  presidents  of  the  six 
Sectional  Conferences;  the  presidents 
of  the  four  auxiliary  organizations; 
and  six  members-at-large.  Under  the 
provisions  of  special  amendments  to 
the  present  Constitution  and  the  new 
Constitution  adopted  at  Los  Angeles, 
the  new  Board  of  Directors  will  take 
office  July  1,  1941,  and  will  be  com¬ 
prised  of  the  national  officers,  the 
presidents  of  the  Sectional  Confer¬ 
ences  and  auxiliary  organizations 
then  in  office,  together  with  the  four 
members-at-large  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  two  memhers-at- 
large  of  the  Board  of  Directors  elected 
at  Los  Angeles  for  a  three-year  term. 
’The  latter  six  will  constitute  the  six 
members-at-large  of  the  National 
Board.  ’Three  will  serve  until  1942 
and  three  will  continue  in  office  until 
1944.  Thus  three  members-at-large  of 
the  National  Board  will  be  elected  at 
each  biennial  business  meeting  begin¬ 
ning  in  1942,  as  prescribed  by  the 
new  Constitution.  ’The  present  Ehcecu- 
tive  Committee  will  serve  until  1942, 
at  which  time  their  successors  will 


be  elected  as  prescribed  by  the  new 
Constitution. 

With  Mr.  Smith  heading  the  list  of 
new  officers  as  president,  others  are, 
first  vice-president,  Louis  Woodson 
Curtis,  Los  Angeles,  California  (1940- 
42) ;  second  vice-president,  Richard 
W.  Grant,  State  College,  Pennsylvania 
(1940-42);  Members-at-Large,  FYank 
C.  Biddle,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (1938-42), 
Haydn  M.  Morgan,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
(1938-42),  Lilia  Belle  Pitts,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  (1940-42),  Lorrain  E.  Watters, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  (1940-44);  National 
Board  of  Directors,  one  year  term 
(1940-41),  Helen  C.  Dill,  Los  Angeles, 
California;  three-year  term  (1941-44), 
William  E.  Knuth,  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  John  C.  Kendel,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado. 

The  school  bands,  orchestras  and 
choruses  that  tirelessly  played,  sang 
and  marched  during  the  major  part  of 
the  biennial  pedagogical  get-together, 
must  get  a  slice  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  conference.  The  young 
musicians  displayed  in  their  perform¬ 
ances  the  same  enthusiasm  and  un¬ 
quenchable  spirit  that  was  noticeable 
in  their  elders.  The  first  large  under¬ 
taking  was  the  presentation  on  Monday 
night  of  a  pageant  of  California  his¬ 
tory,  “El  Dorado”,  given  by  more  than 
1,200  students  from  the  Los  Angeles 
city  schools.  Praise  for  the  smooth  and 
colorful  production  goes  to  Mr.  Hansen, 
an  assistant  supervisor  in  the  city’s 
schools.  The  ensembles  who  acted 
somewhat  in  the  capacity  of  guinea 
pigs  at  the  various  meetings  and  ses¬ 
sions  did  a  fine  Job.  The  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  festival  in  Shrine  auditorium  on 
Tuesday  evening  awakened  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  full  realisation  of  the  scope 
of  public  school  music  activity.  More 
than  800  singers,  under  the  direction 
of  Noble  Cain  and  the  orchestra  of 
146  .-conducted  by  S.  Elarle  Blakeslee 
gave  exceptional  performances.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  the  concert  of 
the  National  high  scho<ri  chorus  and 
the  National  high  school  orchestra  was 
a  thrilling  demonstration  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  capability.  Max  T.  Krone  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  di¬ 
rected  the  300-voice  chorus  which 
shone  in  Purcell’s  “In  Praise  of  Music”, 
accompanied  by  the  140-piece  orchestra 
conducted  by  Vladimir  Bakaleinikoff. 
On  Thursday  evening,  a  concert  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  National  Junior  high 
school  orchestra,  the  College  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  choir  and  the  National  high  school 
symphonic  band  received  favorable 
comment.  The  orchestra,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  School  Or¬ 
chestra  association,  Adam  P.  Lesinsky, 
president,  was  conducted  by  Louis  G. 
Wersen,  the  choir  was  under  the  baton 
of  J.  Russell  Bodley,  while  the  sym¬ 
phonic  band,  under  the  auspices  of  the 


National  School  Band  association,  A.  R. 
McAllister,  president,  was  directed  by 
Gerald  R.  Prescott,  assisted  by  Herbert 
L.  Clarke  and  Frank  Mancini.  After 
the  annual  banquet,  the  final  musical 
program,  a  stage  production  of  Her¬ 
bert’s  “The  Serenade”  was  presented 


•  WITH  10,000  PEOPLE  waving  us 
farewell,  our  special  train  puffed  out 
of  Joliet  and  we  were  off  for  Los 
Angeles  and  “all  points  west.” 

We  arrived  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  our 
first  official  stop,  simultaneously  with 
the  special  train  of  the  Shrine  direc¬ 
tors  and  were  swept  into  a  colorful 
parade  through  the  heart  of  the  city. 
At  the  Austin  high  school  we  played 
our  first  concert  and  the  high  school 
students  and  teachers  who  packed  the 
auditorium  showed  their  appreciation 
in  more  than  applause.  They  enter¬ 
tained  us  royally,  motored  us  to 
Juares,  Old  Mexico,  and  put  us  back 
on  our  train,  happily  bedecked  with 
souvenir  sombreros  and  bandanas. 

Hesitating  at  Yuma,  Arizona,  we 
saw  our  first  Indians  on  their  native 
reservation.  Time  vanished  and  here 
we  were,  Thursday  afternoon,  at  the 
Union  Station  in  far-famed  Los  An¬ 
geles.  A  delegation  headed  by  Merle 
Helbach,  our  Los  Angeles  impresario 
welcomed  us  warmly  and  whisked  us 
away  to  the  Stillwell  Hotel  which  was 
to  be  our  California  home. 

But  Santa  Barbara  lay  130  miles 
north  and  to  make  our  next  concert 
date  there  on  Friday,  we  had  to  sound 
reveille  at  4:30  A.M., — slightly  earlier 
than  usual.  J.  W.  McAllister,  director 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  higji  school 
band,  with  his  party  of  official  greet¬ 
ers,  met  us  and  led  us  up  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  high  school  estates 
we  were  to  see  on  our  entire  trip. 
’The  buildings  lie  grouped  on  a  sloping 
campus  of  about  thirty-five  acres,  the 
grounds  beautifully  landscaped  and 
presenting  a  thrilling  picture.  After 
lunch  in  the  cafeteria,  we  visited  the 


by  students  from  Hollywood  high 
school.  The  delegates  were  amazed 
and  delighted  with  their  professional 
calibre  and  ability.  Arthur  Kachel, 
Edna  Ames.  Mabel  Slater  and  Charles 
Jenner  were  in  charge  of  the  produc¬ 
tion. 


famous  Santa  Barbara  Mission  on  a 
tour  to  points  of  interest  and  in  the 
evening,  played  a  concert  at  the 
Armory  to  an  enthusiastic  audience 
that  literally  Jammed  the  auditorium. 

Except  for  rehearsal  and  a  short 
concert  in  the  Stillwell  Hotel  lobby, 
Saturday  was  “at  ease”  but  Sunday 
morning  we  had  a  broadcast  from  the 
N.B.C.  Hollywood  station,  8:30  to  9:00 
Pacific  time.  It  was  a  seven-mile 
drive  to  the  studio  and  we  had  a  two- 
hour  preparatory  rehearsal,  so  we 
didn’t  exactly  sleep  in  that  morning. 
’The  rest  of  the  day  was  free  except 
for  our  Stillwell  lobby  concert  in  the 
evening. 

By  Monday,  the  Music  Educators 
Seventh  Biennial  National  Conference 
was  in  full  momentum  and  our  official 
business  in  Los  Angeles  began.  In 
the  morning  a  concert  at  Belmont 
high  school ;  lunch  at  the  George 
Washington  high  school  and  two  con¬ 
cert  performances;  Santa  Monica 
Junior  college,  where  E.  B.  Brocket!, 
formerly  of  Joliet,  is  director  of  mu¬ 
sic,  a  social  hour  and  a  fine  dinner, 
and  an  evening  concert  that  seemed 
to  thrill  our  great  Santa  Monica  audi¬ 
ence. 

Our  official  Conference  concert  was 
scheduled  for  1:30  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  the  Philharmonic  Auditorium.  We 
had  a  serious  rehearsal  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  the  auditorium  stage  and  our 
concert  was  said  to  be  the  outstand¬ 
ing  instrumental  event  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  Back  at  the  hotel  for  a  short 
rest  and  dinner.  Cuyler  Hershey 
Leonard,  famous  California  conductor, 
directed  the  band  and  the  Joliet  Na¬ 
tional  Championship  comet  trio.  Bob 


Circling  the  West 

with  the  Joliet  Township 

High  School  Band 

On  Their  OUicial  and  Eventful  Trip 

to  Los  Angeles  for  the  Conference 
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Lot  Angolot,  wo  or#  horol  Our  band  orrivot  at  tho  Union  Station  and  Bandmattor 
A.  R.  McAllittar  it  graatad  by  Marla  H.  Molbach,  who  it  to  managa  our  coneart 
ovantt  in  tha  city. 


Hamilton,  Ray  Makeever  and  William 
llurtonK,  through  hia  latent  release, 
“Annie  Laurie  a  la  Moderne”  at  our 
evening  concert  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Concert  playing  was  becoming  a 
habit.  Wednesday  morning  found 
three  on  the  schedule  to  be  played  at 
Foshay  high  school  where  different 
groups  were  brought  in  by  buses  to 
hear  us  perform.  It  was  all  very  pleas¬ 
ant  but  the  really  big  thrill  of  our 
entire  trip  was  immediately  ahead 
of  us. 

It  was  at  the  beautiful  Beverly  Hills 
high  school  where  we  went  immedi¬ 
ately  following  our  Foehay  concerts. 
There  is  a  twenty-acre  campus,  pre¬ 
senting  one  of  those  delightful  vistas 
for  which  California  is  famous.  George 
Wright  Is  director  of  music.  On  ar¬ 
rival  there,  our  band  was  met  at  the 
auditorium  by  the  Beverly  Hills  band, 
the  girls  dressed  in  colorful  silk  uni¬ 
forms  and  ample  in  number  so  that 
each  one  of  our  boys  quickly  paired 
off  with  a  young  lady  companion. 
There  was  a  handsome  drum  major  for 
our  sponsor,  too,  and  we  had  lunch 
on  the  campus  under  big  lawn  para¬ 
sols  which  could  be  tipped  down  one 
way  or  another  when  prying  eyes 
cramped  the  boys’  style.  Scarcely  an 
umbrella  on  the  campus  remained  on 
the  level.  )t  was  great  fun  and  our 
boys  will  never  forget  those  beautiful 
acquaintances  they  made  in  Beverly 
Hills.  (Home  girls,  please  forgive.) 

After  luncheon,  we  played  an  hour- 
and-a-half  concert  to  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  appreciative  audi¬ 
ences  we  found  on  our  trip.  The  boys 
were  inspired. 

Came  Thursday  morning  and  we 
were  off  to  the  city  of  San  Fernando 
for  two  forenoon  concerts.  We  lunch‘ed 
at  the  North  Hollywood  high  school 
and  played  two  concerts  there.  At 
evening,  we  played  our  farewell  to 
the  Stillwell  lobby,  thought  we  could 
put  our  embouchures  away,  but  got  a 
last-minute  call  for  a  request  concert 


at  the  Embassy  Auditorium.  That  was 
six  for  Thursday  and  Taps. 

Fox  Studio  entertained  us  on  Fri¬ 
day,  with  Jane  Withers,  Jack  Oakie 
and  Shirley  Temple  posing  for  pic¬ 
tures  with  our  boys.  Those  photo¬ 
graphs  are  priceless  souvenirs.  And 
the  skyline  of  Los  Angeles  faded  in 
the  twilight  as  our  evening  train 
started  us  homeward  bound. 

We  stopped  at  Las  Vegas  for  a  sight¬ 
seeing  trip  to  Boulder  Dam,  had  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Elks  Club  and  paraded  to 
Court  House  square  where  we  played 
a  concert. 

By  special  train,  we  arrived  at  Salt 
Lake  City  Sunday  morning  at  6:25. 
A  special  concert  had  been  arranged 
for  us  at  the  Tabernacle  and  a  tour 
of  Temple  Square  and  other  points  of 
interest. 

Next  stop,  Omaha,  nine  o’clock  Mon¬ 


day  morning.  It  was  Lytton  Davis, 
director  of  music  and  transportation 
who  met  us  here  and  took  us  to  Cen¬ 
tral  high  school.  The  auditorium  was 
packed  and  waiting.  Responding  to 
the  fine  instruction  in  appreciation 
they  have  received  under  Mr.  Davis, 
they  were  unrestrained  in  expressing 
their  enjoyment  of  our  work,  rising 
to  their  feet  and  bursting  into  ap¬ 
plause  as  each  number  was  concluded. 

After  luncheon,  we  went  to  Boys 
Town,  in  special  cars  provided  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  After 
our  concert,  we  were  received  by  the 
Mayor  and  oflScials  of  Boys  Town  as 
well  as  by  Father  Flanagan,  and  shown 
all  about  the  place.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  inspiring  of  our 
side  trips  and  a  fitting  ciimax  for  our 
eventful  swing  around  the  western 
nation. 

But  Tuesday  morning,  arriving  in 
Joliet,  proved  that  there  is  no  place 
like  home.  As  our  train  rolled  into  the 
station,  15,000  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors,  those  whom  we  know  and 
love  most  of  all,  greeted  us  in  a  way 
that  only  dads  and  mothers  and  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  can.  The  Joliet  R.  O. 
T.  C.  band,  the  grade  school  band,  the 
Lockport  and  Rockdale  high  school 
bands  added  their  colorful  harmonics 
to  the  din  of  “Welcome  Home”  and  the 
Joliet  Township  high  school  band, 
twenty-seven  years  old,  twenty-seven 
years  under  the  unmatched  director¬ 
ship  of  Bandmaster  A.  R.  McAllister, 
hangs  up  another  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
school  bands  in  America.  ( 


Til*  Stillwall  Hotel  will  probably  navar  forgat  tha  Joliat  Township  high  school  band. 
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SEVENTH 

Chords 

By  Wcdter  Dellere 

Noted  Music  Educator,  Pianist, 
Composer,  Arranger 
Chic«90,  lllinelt 


•  ANSWERS  TO  THE  TEN  CHORDS 

listed  in  my  talk  about  seventh 
chords  in  the  April  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  continue  to 
come  in  every  day.  I  am  sure  that 
many  correct  answers  will  reach  me 
after  this  article  goes  to  press  and  I 
will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  more 
complete  list  in  the  June  issue. 

One  student  took  my  talk  about 
the  big  city  folks  falling  behind  the 
smaller  community  people,  very  much 
to  heart.  Gilbert  A.  Baxter  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Oklahoma  sent  in  the  very 
first  correct  answers.  Among  other 
things  he  says:  “This  letter  is  an 
answer  from  one  of  the  big  city  folks. 

I  have  found  your  articles  a  practical 
guide  in  helping  me  solve  many  prob¬ 
lems  and  hope  you  will  continue  to 
write  them.”  Thanks,  Gilbert,  and  I 
am  glad  you  have  found  my  articles  of 
benefit  to  you. 

Correct  answers  have  come  in  once 
more  from  many  of  my  regular  con¬ 
tributors:  Joseph  Alexander,  1451 
Market  Street,  Redding,  California; 
John  Olvera,  Northport,  Alabama; 
John  Andrews,  Jr.,  Rutland,  Illinois 
and  Bob  Joling,  1706 — 63rd  Street,  Ke¬ 
nosha,  Wisconsin.  John  Andrews 
raises  a  point  about  my  explanation 
of  the  dominant  seventh  chords  which 
was  not  clear  to  him  and  I  wili  dis¬ 
cuss  this  matter  later  on. 

A  very  fine  answer  was  sent  in  by 
Dominic  Calarco  of  168  ^  Clark 
Street,  Auburn,  New  York.  He  seems 
to  be  a  rather  serious  musician  in¬ 
terested  in  piano,  conducting,  arrang¬ 
ing  and  all  music,  classical  or  modern. 
Miss  Frances  Pidgeon  of  Nodaway, 
Iowa,  came  through  with  another  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  answer  this  month 
as  she  did  last  month.  Congratula¬ 
tions! 

Two  letters  gave  correct  but  incom¬ 
plete  replies  to  the  ten  chords  listed. 
If  those  two  people  will  read  my  April 
article  very  carefully  I  am  sure  they 
will  realise  that  a  number  of  listings 
of  keys  for  each  chord  were  missed. 
But  they  deserve  honorable  mention 
anyway — Miss  Mabel  B.  Kemper  of 
807  Sanford  Street,  Marshall,  Texas, 


and  Undell  Davidson  of  Trenton, 
Tennessee,  a  student  in  Peabody  High 
School. 

Many  of  my  fans  have  said  in  their 
letters  that  my  articles  were ,  being 
used  as  texts  for  some  of  the  work 
in  theory  in  the  high  schools.  I  am 
glad  that  the  supervisors  have  found 
the  articles  of  value.  Here  are  the 
correct  answers  to  the  ten  seventh 
chords: 

1.  C  B  G  B — a  major  seventh  chord, 
occurring  as 

I  7  in  C  major 
IV  7  in.  G  major 

VI  7  in  E  minor 

III  7  in  A  minor  (melodic  desc.) 

2.  F  A  C  Ej) — a  dominant  seventh 
chord  occurring  as 

V  7  in  Bj,  major 

V  7  in  Bl)  minor 

IV  7  in  C  minor  (melodic  asc.)? 

VII  7  in  G  minor  (melodic  desc.)? 

3.  A|)  C  E  G — augmented  triad  with 
major  seventh  occurring  as 

III  7  in  F  minor 

4.  G  B  Df  F — a  dominant  seventh 
chord  with  raised  fifth,  occurring 
as  an  alteration  of  . 

V  7  in  C  major 

V  7  in  C  minor  ? 

IV  7  in  D  minor  ?  (melodic  asc.) 

VII  7  In  A  minor  ?  (melodic  desc.) 

6.  F  Aj,  C  E — a  minor  triad  with 
major  seventh  occurring  as 

I  7  in  F  minor 

6.  D  F  A  C — a  minor  seventh  chord 

occurring  as 

II  7  in  C  major 

III  7  in  B^  major 

VI  7  in  F  major 

I  7  in  D  minor  (melodic  desc.) 

V  7  in  G  minor  (melodic  desc.) 

II  7  in  C  minor  (melodic  asc.) 

IV  7  in  A  minor 

7.  Ef  Gf  B  D — a  diminished  seventh 
chord  occurring  as 

VII  7  in  F|  minor 

8.  B  Gf  B|)  D — a  dominant  seventh 
with  lowered  fifth,  occurring  as 
an  alteration  of 

V  7  in  A  major 

V  7  in  A  minor 

IV  7  in  B  minor  ?  (melodic  asc.) 

VII  7  in  F|  minor  ?  (melodic  desc.) 


9.  Cf  Ej  Gg  B  —  a  dominant  seventh 
chord,  occurring  as 

V  7  in  Fg  major 

V  7  in  Fg  minor 

iV  7  in  Gg  minor  ?  (melodic  asc.) 

‘  VII  7  in  Dg  minor  ?  (melodic  desc.) 

10.  O  B^  F — a  leading  seventh 

chord  occurring  as 

VII  7  in  A^  major 
II  7  in  F  minor 

VI  7  in  B|)  minor  (melodic  asc.) 

I  had  a  definite  purpose  in  mind 
when  1  put  question  marks  on  some 
of  the  dominant  seventh  chords.  The 
idea  was  to  have  you  ask  about  these 
question  marks.  A  true  dominant 
seventh  chord  can  only  occur  on  the 
fifth  degree  of  a  scale  because  “domi¬ 
nant”  means  the  fifth  degree  of  a 
scale.  Therefore,  the  chords  which 
occur  on  IV  7  of  the  melodic  minor 
(ascending  form)  and  VII  7  of  the 
melodic  minor  (descending  form)  are 
not  true  dominant  sevenths.  The  real 
dominant  sevenths  lead  to  the  tonic 
chord  (I),  the  others  do  not. 

True  dominant  sevenths  with  raised 
and  lowered  fifth  are  altered  chords 
and  do  not  occur  in  any  key  according 
to  the  key  signature  or  according  to 
the  tones  of  the  scale.  They  are 
alterations  of  the  true  V  7  chords  and 
in  the  case  of  the  dominant  sevenths 
with  lowered  fifth  there  can  be  no 
question  of  their  being  V  7  chords  in 
either  the  major  or  minor  keys.  But 
with  the  dominant  sevenths  with 
raised  fifth  the  situation  is  somewhat 
different.  We  all  know  that  G  B  D  F 
is  V  7  in  both  C  major  and  C  minor. 
When  we  raise  the  D  in  this  chord  to 
Dg  we  know  that  this  is  all  right  in 
C  major,  but  C  minor  with  its  signa¬ 
ture  of  three  fiats  makes  us  think 
that  this  chord  should  be  G  B  E|)  F 
rather  than  G  B  Dg  F  as  the  E  fiat 
is  in  the  C  minor  scale.  The  ac¬ 
companying  illustration  should  make 
this  clear. 


I  have  been  so  busy  this  month  pre¬ 
paring  a  summer  course  for  advanced 
students,  supervisors,  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  directors  that  my  next  article 
on  ninth  chords  and  second-dominant 
chords  must  be  postponed  until  the 
June  issue.  I  hope  to  see  many  of 
you  in  Chicago  this  summer.  Be  sure 
and  send  in  some  more  answers  to  the 
problems  in  the  April  issue,  to  Walter 
Dellers,  26  East  Jackson  Boulevard, 
.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Greenaboro  Takes  Top 

in  N,  C.  State  Contest 

(treentboro,  N.  C. — Over  2,000  high 
school  musicians  with  the  shiniest  in¬ 
struments  ever  seen  here,  took  over 
the  town  for  a  tour-day  stay  when 
they  arrived  April  16  to  take  part  in 
the  21st  Annual  State  High  School 
Music  contest.  The  delighted,  though 
somewhat  bewildered  citizens  could  do 
nothing  but  sit  back  and  wait  for 
things  to  happen. 

The  instrumental  solo  contests  were 
held  on  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday,  April 
17,  32  bands  out  of  the  42  which  reg¬ 
istered,  participated  in  the  marching 
contest  held  on  the  athletic  field  of 
Woman’s  college,  from  which  the  Ral¬ 
eigh  high  school  band  emerged  vic¬ 
torious. 

Winners  in  the  Class  A  band  con¬ 
test  were  First,  Greensboro  and  Second, 
Winston-Salem,  Reynolds  high  and 
Salisbury. 

Elaborate  Music  Program 
at  Cornell  May  Festival 


Mt.  Vernon,  la. — At  the  42nd  An¬ 
nual  May  Music  festival,  taking  place 
at  Cornell  college  on  May  9,  10  and 
11,  Josef  Hofmann  gives  a  piano  con¬ 
cert;  a  two-part  evening  program  in¬ 
cludes  performances  from  the  Bach  B 
Minor  Mass  by  the  Cornell  Oratorio 
Society  and  a  recital  of  chamber  music 
by  the  Chicago  Little  Symphony  under 
the  direction  of  Hans  Lange;  and  two 
concerts  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  or¬ 
chestra  directed  by  Frederick  Stock. 

Lloyd  Oakland  is  actiing  director 
of  the  Cornell  College  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

Started  in  School  Bandt, 
Now  Goldman* s  Soloist 


New  York  Citjf — Leonard  B.  Smith, 
former  high  school  cornetist,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  his  fourth  year  with  The 
Goldman  Band  for  its  summer  con¬ 
certs.  Other  soloists  will  include 
Frank  Elsass  and  Ned  Mahoney,  both 
outstanding  cornetists.  A  complete 
program  of  the  summer  concerts  may 
be  had  by  addressing  The  Goldman 
Band,  194  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
City. 


Fillmore  Gets  Honored 
as  School  Bcmd  **Daddy** 


DeFuniak  Springe,  Fla. — Mr.  Henry 
Fillmore,  vice-president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bandmasters’  association  and  na¬ 
tionally-known  publisher  of  music  was 
recently  made  honorary  conductor  of 
the  Walton  high  school  band.  Mr. 
Fillmore,  a  Cincinnatian,  is  now  a 
resident  of  Miami  Beach  and  is  said 
to  be  taking  an  active  part  in  assist¬ 
ing  the  high  school  bands  of  the  state. 
G.  M.  Shearouse  is  director  of  the  De¬ 
Funiak  Springs  high  school  band. 


"Mandy" 


She’t  •  MHMtionl  And  her  bandsman  ara 
not  far  behind  her!  Armandy  (Mandy  to 
her  friends)  Morgan,  drum  major  of  the 
Winthrop  College  ell-girls’  band  of  Rock 
Hill,  South  Carolina,  is  a  cocky  little  strutter 
and  she  has  reason  to  be  cocky.  These 
southern  gals  have  plenty  of  charm  as  well 
as  musical  talent  and  are  stiff  competition 
for  any  lowly  males.  Mr.  Mark  Biddle  is 
their  director. 


Indiana  Bands  Picked 

for  Regional  Festival 

Brazil,  Ind. — The  local  high  school 
band  under  the  direction  of  Robert  C. 
Ernbart  placed  in  First  division  and 
was  recommended  to  the  National- 
Regional  at  'the  State  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  contest  held  here  on  April  27. 
Tell  City,  Rushville,  and  Warren  Cen¬ 
tral  of  Indianapolis  were  also  Regional 
recommends  and  Crawfordsville  and 
Oakland  City  were  included  in  First 
division  rating. 

Sullivan,  Princeton  and  Crawfords¬ 
ville  rated  First  in  the  marching  con¬ 
test  Seven  orchestras  and  11  bands 
appeared  in  playing  competition  and  7 
bands  entered  the  marching  event. 


Great  Michigan  Festivcd 


Lanting,  Mich. — 6,101  participants, 
exclusive  of  Judges,  chaperones  and 
other  attaches,  took  part  in  the  Mich¬ 
igan  School  Instrumental  Music  fes¬ 
tival  at  Ann  Arbor  on  April  26-27,  ac¬ 
cording  to  King  Stacy,  local  band¬ 
master  and  president  of  the  Michigan 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  associa¬ 
tion.  'The  number  included  1,206  in 
solos  and  ensembles  and  4,895  in  the 
91  bands  and  orchestras. 


When  Jim  Greeted  Jim 


Lenoir,  N.  C. — ^Who  was  it  that  gave 
James  Farley,  Postmaster  General,  his 
greatest  thrill  of  welcome  when  he 


Chicagoland  Festival 

is  Dated  August  17th 


The  11th  Chicagoland  Music  festival, 
sponsored  by  The  Chicago  Tribune  Char¬ 
ities,  Inc.,  wiil  be  heid  Saturday,  August 
17,  in  Soldiers’  Field,  Chicago.  One  mil¬ 
lion  people  have  attended  the  ten  previous 
shows,  and  it  is  expected  that  8,000  men, 
women,  and  children  from  SO  states  of 
America  and  Canada  will  participate 
this  summer  in  this  thrilling  concert. 

On  Friday  noon,  August  18,  in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Stevens  hotel,  the 
fourth  festival  luncheon  will  be  given. 
Mra  EMward  MacDowell  will  be  one  of 
the  principal  guests  and  speakers.  Twen¬ 
ty-six  hundred  people  attended  the  lunch¬ 
eon  last  summer. 

Philip  Maxwell,  director  of  the  festival, 
announces  that  contests  will  be  held  for 
vocalists,  violinists,  cornetists^  piano  ac¬ 
cordionists,  choruses,  bands,  baton  twirl- 
ers,  and  flag  swinging  teams.  Hundreds 
of  winners  will  take  part  In  the  festival 
entertainment. 

Among  those  on  the  festival  staff  are 
Henry  Weber,  the  general  musical  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  festival ;  Dr.  Eklgar  Nelson, 
director  of  choral  activity ;  Capt.  Howard 
Stube,  director  of  instrumental  competi¬ 
tions;  Fred  Miller,  fleld  supervisor;  Mrs. 
EMmund  J.  Tyler,  chairman,  vocal  and 
choral  contests,  and  Miss  Bessie  Vydra, 
festival  secretary. 


Connecticut  Will  Hold 

June  Clinic  in  Hamden 


Hamden,  Conn.  —  ’The  Connecticut 
Music  Eklucators  association  will  con¬ 
duct  a  band  clinic  at  Hamden  on  June 
8  in  the  high  schooi  auditorium,  at 
which  time  William  D.  Revelli  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  will  demon¬ 
strate  teaching  techniques  with  the 
86-piece  Hamden  high  school  band. 
C.  A.  Grimes  is  the  local  bandmaster. 

Program  includes  work  with  the  full 
band  as  well  as  with  sectional  groups 
and  will  continue  from  9:30  Friday 
morning  until  5:30  in  the  evening 
when  the  educators  association  will 
hold  their  annual  meeting  under  the 
chairmanship  of  President  Leon  Cor¬ 
liss.  A  banquet  at  6.30  will  conclude 
the  day. 


Tri-State  Grade  School 
Bands  Meet  at  Ft,  Wayne 


Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  —  ’Tri-State  (Na¬ 
tional)  Grade  School  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  festival  is  being  held  here  on 
Saturday,  May  11.  Bands  will  repre¬ 
sent  all  levels  of  grade  school  work 
and  Judging  will  include  solos  and 
ensembles,  all  of  which  will  be  rated 
in  three  groups.  Merl  H.  Goble  of  the 
Hoagland  school  is  the  local  band¬ 
master. 


visited  Lenoir  on  April  10?  No  less 
than  the  Lenoir  high  school  hand  di¬ 
rected  by  James  C.  Harper. 
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It's  Oii  To  Camp 
We  Go! 

By  Phyllis  Pconp 

When  the  notes  of  the  final  itchool 
concert  of  the  year  have  died  away  and 
all  thouKhts  of  conteets  with  their 
triumphs  and  diHap|)ointmentH  dispeiied. 
the  school  musician  of  today  does  not 
hide  his  horn  in  the  attic,  or  put  his 
drum  away  with  his  schoolbooks.  No, 
the  ambitious  and  earnest  music  student 
is  im|>atient  to  be  off  on  an  exciting  and 
profitable  adventure — the  Summer  Music 
Camp. 

Originated  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy, 
founder  and  operator  of  the  original  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Camp  at  Interlochen,  the 
Summer  Music  ('amp  has  become  a  na- 
tionai  institution  rapidly  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity  with  high  school  instrumentalists, 
and  the  grand  outdoor  vacation  combined 
with  valuable  associations  with  excep¬ 
tional  professional  and  amateur  musicians 
is  looked  forward  to  by  many. 

Among  the  more  progressive  camps  is 
the  Petrie  Band  Camp,  situated  on  beau¬ 
tiful  Lake  Winona,  Indiana,  about  130 
miles  east  of  Chicago.  Here,  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  natural  setting,  musical  youth  finds 
an  opportunity  to  study  with  nationally 
known  musicians  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  faculty  headed  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Petrie,  includes  such  celebrities  as  Clar¬ 
ence  Warmelin,  Dali  Ftelds,  Reinhardt 
Klster,  Arthur  Kitti,  Austin  Edwards, 
Horace  Fredericks  and  Ceorge  Turmail. 

Dr.  Howard  Hansen,  Dr.  Frank  Simon 
and  Mr.  A.  R.  McAllister  will  be  the  new 
conductors  this  summer  and  both  Dr. 
Harding  and  Mr.  Olenn  Cliffe  Bainum  are 
returning  for  their  second  and  third  sea¬ 
sons  as  conductors. 

The  enrollment  is  limited  to  100  stu¬ 
dents  and  only  those  highly  recommended 
by  their  music  instructors  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  this  season. 

Recreational  activities  are  a  large  part 
of  the  camp’s  program  and  Y.  D.  Wester- 
field,  director  of  physical  education  at 
Asbury  college,  officiates  in  this  capacity 
most  ably. 

Down  in  Richmond,  Kentucky,  on  the 
campus  of  Eastern  Teachers  college,  is 
the  Stephen  Collins  Foster  Music  Camp, 
organised  in  the  summer  of  1936  as  an 
experiment  in  music  education  for  high 


school  students.  The  project  has  been  an 
outstanding  success  from  the  start.  Each 
year,  some  100  campers  arrive  to  live, 
work  and  play  together  for  five  weeks 
under  the  direction  of  a  staff  of  skilled 
teachers.  X^inbers  of  the  college  physical 
education  faculty  provide  swimming,  ten¬ 
nis,  softball,  handball,  picnics,  amateur 
shows,  movie  parties  and  other  social  pas¬ 
times. 

“During  last  summer  at  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida,  the  Southeastern  Music  Camp 
made  music  history  in  the  state  of  Flor¬ 
ida.”  This  opinion  was  voiced  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Oremelspacher  supervisor  of  mu¬ 
sic  at  Indiana  State  Teachers  college. 

With  an  incomparable  beach  and  the 
finest  am{>hitheater  and  bandshell  in  the 
south  it  is  no  wonder  Daytona  Beach 
has  been  chosen  as  a  pernutnent  site  for 
(Turn  to  fage  34) 


‘Vo6  Open” 


Nebratka — There’s  a  Job  open  for  a 
young,  ambitious  band  director  in  a 
small  town  in  north  central  Nebraska, 
a  Job  that  provides  that  most  desir¬ 
able  opportunity  to  start  at  the  bottom 
and  really  accomplish  something. 

You  will  have  to  handle  all  of  the 
music  in  the  public  schools,  including 
grade  school  music,  choral  work  and 
instrumental  and  band  in  the  high 
school.  You  will  have  to  teach  two, 
and  maybe  three,  academic  subjects, 
probably  history  or  mathematics.  Your 
salary  will  be  $1,000  for  nine  months 
and  $65  per  month  for  the  three  sum¬ 
mer  months,  during  which  time  you 
will  continue  with  the  high  school 
band  and  conduct  the  town  band. 

What  a  marvelous  opportunity  for  a 
young  man  with  the  right  stuff  to 
mount  the  first  rungs  on  the  ladder  of 
fame  in  public  school  music.  Address 
your  application  to  "Job  Open”,  care 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  it 
will  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  Schools.  This  item  is 
published  as  a  matter  of  service  to  the 
superintendent  and  the  fellow  who 
gets  the  Job. 


Hank :  A  remark  like  that  means 
‘fight”  where  I  come  from. 

Crank :  Then  why  don’t  you  fight. 
Hank:  I’m  not  where  I  come  from. 


From  School  Band  to 

Solout  on  NBC  Blue 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — It  you  listened 
to  the  program  of  “Musical  Amer¬ 
icana”  on  Thursday  night.  May  2,  over 
the  N.B.C.  Blue  network,  you  heard 
the  performance  of  a  young  man  who 
is  virtually  a  one-man  band  and  who 
was  auditioned  by  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone  from  New  York.  What  a  thrill 
that  must  have  been. 

George  F.  Roach,  21,  of  Battle  Creek. 
Michigan,  now  a  student  at  the  Uni- 


Gsorga  F.  Resell 


versity  of  Michigan,  got  the  start 
which  led  up  to  this,  bis  first  national 
radio  appearance,  in  the  high  school 
band  and  orchestra  of  Battle  Creek, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Tammi.  In  the  band,  Mr.  Roach 
played  EI|)  and  solo  clarinet,  in  the  or¬ 
chestra,  violin,  oboe  and  clarinet.  He 
was  student  conductor  of  both  organ¬ 
izations  for  two  years. 


Milwaukee  Band  Is  on  the  "AA"  Spot 


Tks  Milwaukss,  Wisconsin  Vocational  school  band  diractad  by  Captain  J.  D.  Handarson 
is  classad  as  an  “AA"  band  by  tha  stata  assodation,  which  maans  that  thay  ara  sxpactad 
to  maintain  tha  vary  highast  standard.  All  branchas  of  music  ara  offarad  at  tha  school, 
band,  orchastra,  a  cappalla  chorus,  glaa  club,  ate.  Tha  chorus  undar  tha  diraction  of 
Miss  Agatha  Otto,  appaars  with  tha  band  on  numarous  occasions. 


Unfortunately,  Michigan  “nizied” 
State  contests  during  Mr.  Roach’s  high 
school  period,  so  he  is  without  medals 
from  that  source.  “Deepwood,”  a 
clarinet  solo  by  David  Bennett  was 
his  feature  number  on  the  broadcast. 
The  selection  was  orchestrated  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  program. 

In  Ann  Arbor,  Mr.  Roach  plays 
clarinet,  saxophone  and  trumpet  in 
the  campus  dance  orchestra;  is  in  the 
Michigan  band  and  is  first  clarinetist 
in  the  University  Symphony.  He  also 
plays  flute  and  basi^n  well.  He  was 
nominated  for  the  radio  broadcast  by 
William  D.  Revelli,  his  teacher  at  Ann 
Arbor  and  was  auditioned  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Paige  and  Deems  Taylor.  He 
will  take  his  baccalaureate  in  music  in 
June  and  expects  his  master’s  degree 
next  year,  after  which  he  will  enter 
the  public  school  music  field. 


What  Is  the  tactful  way  for  a  girl’s 
father  to  let  her  boy  friend  know  that  it 
la  high  time  to  leave?  He  may  casually 
pass  through  the  room  with  a  box  of 
breakfast  food. 
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Tit*  youn9tt*rt  in  tkn  prn>b«nd  inttrumnnt  cUu  of  Cniumot  Townthip  high  school,  Gary, 
Indiana,  am  gaffing  a  sound  musical  foundafion  under  fha  diraefion  of  Morris  R. 
Riabmann.  The  young  virfuosos  piefumd  above  wifh  Mr.  Riabmann,  am  a  half  doxan 
axcapfionals  who  damonsfrafa  fha  ideal  way  of  handling  fhair  miniafura  funa  makers. 


JCC  Service  Awmrd  to  Heeter 

Holland,  Mich. — E^igene  F.  Heeter,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Holland  higrh  school  band, 
was  chosen  by 
the  Holland 
Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as 
“the  one  individ¬ 
ual  who  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  City  of 
Holland  the 
greatest  services 
in  1939"  and  was 
presented  with 
the  distinguished 
service  award,  a 
watch  chain  pend¬ 
ant,  at  an  elabo- 
ate  banguet  held 
recently  In  his 
honor. 

Mr.  Haafar  Mr.  Heeter  be¬ 

came  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  high 
school  SIS  instructor  of  instrumentsU  music 
in  1928,  immediately  after  graduation 
from  Northwestern  University  where  he 
majored  In  music.  He  has  been  director 
of  the  American  Legion  band  for  11  years, 
a  member  of  the  Tulip  Time  committee 
for  10  yesu's  and  chairman  of  the  annual 
Tulip  Time  band  review  for  ten  years.  He 
was  instructor  at  the  National  Musical 
('amp  at  Interlochen  in  1933  and  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Michigan  Band 
and  Orchestra  association. 

There  are  300  students  of  instrumental 
music  under  Mr.  Heeter's  direction. 


Alumni  Direct  Proviso  Bands 

Maywood,  Itt. — At  a  recent  concert  given 
by  the  Proviso  Township  hi^  school  band 
and  the  township  grade  school  bands, 
numbering  260  musicians,  two  Proviso 
graduates,  Sam  Mages,  director  of  the 
Foretg  Park  grade  school  band  and  Henry 
Oransow,  director  of  Maywood’s  grade 
school  band,  as  well  as  J.  Irving  Tall- 
madge,  the  high  school  director,  conducted 
the  combined  groupa 
John  Davis,  ’39,  also  took  the  baton  and 
led  the  Proviso  musicians  through  one 


number. 

'This  flnal  concert  of  the  season  fea¬ 
tured  Donald  Harbin  playing  a  baritone 
solo,  the  brass  ensemble,  and  eight  clari¬ 
nets  in  unison  playing,  ’’’The  Flight  of  the 
Bumblebee.” 

Band  Rates  Hlfher  Than  Orch. 

By  mieeu  Dodge 

Saratoga,  Wyo. — Because  their  director 
believes  that  a  band  has  a  better  chance 
at  the  State  Music  Festival  than  an  or¬ 
chestra,  the  members  of  the  Saratoga  high 
school  orchestra  changed  to  band  instru¬ 
ments  and  formed  the  Saratoga  high 
school  band  in  September  1938. 

During  the  past  year,  the  20  musicians 
gave  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  uni¬ 
form  fund  of  the  Encampment  school 
band,  participated  in  five  combined  band 
concerts  and  gave  several  other  concerts. 


Pierce,  Nebr. — Eighty  high  school  musi¬ 
cians  presented  a  varied  musical  program 


under  the  direction  of  Don  Megahan  at 
the  school  auditorium  on  April  12. 


Students  Major  In  Music 

Keeneaburg,  Colo. — The  student  body  of 
the  Prospect  Valley  Centralised  school 
(enrollment,  46) 
is  quite  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  their 
2  8 -piece  orchestra, 

20-plece  band  and 
chorus  of  over  60 
members.  And  no 
wonder !  Almost 
the  entire  high 
school  takes  part 
In  the  musical  ac¬ 
tivities  and  Mr. 

Melvin  N.  Rock- 
ley,  music  direc¬ 
tor,  is  a  very  pop¬ 
ular  person.  The 
entire  community 
is  music  -  minded 
and  Mr.  Rockley  Mr.  RocUey 

finds  it  very  easy  to  arouse  interest.  The 
kids  do  their  part  ably. 

The  orchestra  with  almost  perfect  in¬ 
strumentation,  has  been  organised  for 
nve  years  and  in  1937  was  rated  Excel¬ 
lent  in  Class  C  in  the  State  contest,  al¬ 
though  the  school  falls  in  the  F  class. 
’This  year,  they  intend  to  give  plenty  of 
competition  to  the  other  mu^cians  in  the 
state. 


York  Gives  Benefit  Concert 

Elmhurat,  111. — Large  lettered  signs. 
Insisting,  "Send  the  singers  to  Springfield’’ 
and  “Back  the  Band  to  Battle  Creek” 
were  used  to  announce  the  benefit  concert 
given  by  the  band  and  chorus  of  York 
Community  high  school  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  May  6. 

'The  band,  directed  by  Wesley  L. 
Reeder,  was  invited  as  the  result  of  the 
De  Kalb  competition,  to  play  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  high  school  contest  to  be  held  May 
18  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  Members 
of  the  York  girls’  glee  club  and  vocal 
soloists  under  the  direction  of  C.  Eldon 
Harris  will  compete  in  the  National  being 
held  May  10  and  11  at  Springfield,  Illi¬ 
nois.  _ 

I  consider  your  magaxine  most  valuable 
to  a  bandmaster. — Robert  W.  Catea,  Nor- 
tonvUle  High  School  Band,  Nortonville, 
Kentucky. 


Evans  More  Than  Doubles  Ky.  Band's  Membership 


Having  built  thair  band  up  to  49  piacat  from  a  paltry  19  at  tha  baginning  of  tba  year, 
the  Franklin,  Kentucky  high  tchool  muticiant  are  going  to  concentrate,  next  year,  on 
improving  initrumentation  and  music.  Mr.  J.  A.  Evans  is  the  director. 
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AHentionl  Baton  Twirling  ClassI 

Conducted  by  Roger  Lee,  Cenbrcdia.  nifaio«« 


Rudiment  Eight 
Four  Roger  Twirl 


I  The  four  flitter  twirl  demende  conatd* 
I  ermhie  practice  before  it  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  rraoeful  movement.  When 


Flncer  twirls  represent  the  senith  of 
gracefulness  in  baton  twirling.  To  be 
considered  a  twirler  of  outstanding  talent, 
the  twirler  must  use  an  Adequate  variety 
of  Anger  movements. 


To  master  thoroughly  the  four  Anger 
twirl,  the  twirler  must  make  a  thought¬ 
ful  preparation  of  the  movement.  Take 
each  step  and  analyse  it  carefully.  No¬ 
tice  that  the  palm  is  kept  turned  up  in 
all  steps  except  when  the  baton  is  rolled 
over  the  back  of  the  hand  Into  the  palm. 

The  Arst  step  is  the  correct  holding  po¬ 
sition.  The  baton  is  held  about  waist 
high.  The  baton  is  held,  ball  to  the  right, 
between  the  Arst  and  second  Angers  of 
the  right  hand.  The  thumb  is  laid 
over  the  shaft  and  the  other  two  Angers 
are  bent  back  out  of  the  way.  The  palm 


is  up.  The  baton  is  held  one  inch  from 
the  center  of  balance  toward  the  ball. 
This  Is  shown  in  Figure  SI. 

Turning  the  baton  one-half  a  revolu¬ 
tion  the  baton  is  brought  into  Figure  S2 
position. 

Turning  the  baton  another  one-half 
revolution,  the  baton  is  brought  into  Fig¬ 
ure  St  position.  Notice  that  the  third 
Anger  has  come  up  and  received  the 
baton  and  the  Arst  and  second  Angers  are 
lying  on  this  side  of  the  shaft. 


When  the  baton  roils  into  the  third 
Anger  position  the  Arst  Anger,  which  has 
been  lying  above  the  shaft,  is  slipped 
under  the  shaft.  Figure  S4.  After  the 
Arst  Anger  has  been  slipped  under  the 
shaft,  the  hand  is  turned  over,  palm 
down.  Figure  S6. 

From  Figure  SS  position,  the  baton 
keeps  revolving  until  the  other  Angers 
have  slipped  off  the  shaft  and  the  baton 
rolls  off  the  Arst  Anger  into  the  palm. 


mastered,  It  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  smoothest  of  the  Anger  twirla 

The  proper  way  to  execute  the  four 
Anger  twirl  at  the  official  school  contents 
is,  Arst  do  a  wrist  twirl,  then  a  Agure 
eight  followed  by  the'  four  Anger  twirl 
at  the  aide. 

I  never  use  the  four  Anger  twirl  in  an 
exhibition,  I  only  use  It  for  the  contest 
requirement.  For  exhibition,  I  use  the 
four  Anger  roll  described  In  my  book. 
The  required  four  Anger  twirl  1  have  de¬ 
scribed  In  this  article  Is  the  one  approved 
by  the  National  Judging  Association.  Mr. 
Forrest  McAllister,  who  needs  no  intro¬ 
duction,  explained  this  movement  to  me 
at  the  Region  S  contest  held  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  last  year. 


Rudiment  Nine 
Wrist  Action  TKrow 


I  prefer  the  Wrist  Action  Throw  to 
the  Standard  Throw  because  greater  and 
more  uniform  speed  is  obtained,  for  it  is 
actually  easier  to  catch  a  fast  spinning 
baton.  The  wrist  action  high  throw  Is 
started  by  passing  the  baton  around  the 
body.  When  it  is  grasped  in  the  right 
hand  again,  the  right  hand  goes  through 


the  same  motion  as  it  does  in  a  two  hand 
spin  except  more  of  a  swing  Is  put  into 
the  light  arm  movement,  and  the  speed 
of  the  baton  la  practically  double  that 
of  the  paas-around-body  by  forcing  a 
quicker  snap  of  the  wrist. 

This  throw  is  made  possible  by  the  up¬ 
ward  swing  of  the  arm  and  the  Increased 
speed  of  the  baton  by  the  wrist  action. 
The  baton  is  swung  almost  shoulder  high 
before  it  rolls  over  the  thumb  into  the 
air.  The  right  arm  movement  is  almost  a 
complete  drcla  The  beginning  of  the 
circle  is  shown  in  Figure  76,  Position  B. 

The  quick  snap  of  the  wrist  Is  made 


Just  before  the  baton  is  swung  upward, 
shoulder  high,  by  the  co-ordination  of 
the  right  arm  and  the  wrist  Shown  In 
Figure  76,  Position  A.  Position  C  shows 
the  baton  just  as  it  leaves  the  right  hand 
to  be  thrown  into  the  air.  This  throw 
is  made  with  the  ferrule  end  leading  as 
Is  also  shown  in  Position  C. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  this  throw 
is  the  tremendous  twirling  speed  that  is 
attained  by  the  baton  while  In  the  air. 
It  spins  so  fast  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  ball  or  the  ferrule  end 
from  each  other.  Another  outstanding 
strong  point  of  this  throw  Is  that  you 
will  not  have  to  run  all  over  the  lot  to 
catch  the  baton,  because  it  will  come 
down  practically  in  the  same  place  from 
which  It  was  thrown  upward. 

The  beet  way  to  learn  the  high  throw 
is  to  toss  the  baton  for  two  revolutions, 
then  four  revolutiona  and  so  on,  until 
the  high  throw  is  mastered.  The  reason 
for  this  is  to  strengthen  the  wrists  grad¬ 
ually  without  any  strain  on  the  muscles 
or  ligaments  and  to  work  up  timing  to 
perfection. 


HJertatedt  Wins  Twlrilng  Meet 

Chicago,  ItUnoio — A  twirling  good  time 
was  had  by  a  group  of  ambitious  young 
spinners  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  21, 
when  Major  C.  W.  Boothe  and  Mias  Doro¬ 
thy  Brady  directed  the  All-Star  Twirling 
Club  competition  in  the  12Sd  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  Armory.  Resplendent  in  snappy 
uniforms  of  every  style  from  decorative 
tights  to  simple  riding  breeches  and  every 
color  from  dead-white  to  royal  purple, 
the  batoneers  strutted  their  stuff  before  a 
large  crowd  of  relatives  and  frienda 

A  highlight  of  the  show  was  the  demon¬ 
stration  by  the  Major  and  one  of  hfs 
assistants  of  the  art  of  Aag  swinging 
performed  In  the  Major’s  own  American 
styla  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the 
bright  colored  Aags  Aoating  gracefully  in 
the  air  and  thrilling  to  hear  them  crack 
as  they  were  snapped  into  position  by  the 
experts. 

Blonde  Pearl  HJertstedt  of  Chicago  was 
pronounced  winner  of  the  senior  contest 
by  the  competent  Judges,  while  Patsy 
Ann  Cunningham  of  Benton  Harbor,  Midi- 
Igan  led  the  Juveniles. 


NeUon,  Nebr. — The  high  school  music 
d^lMirtment  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Flora  presented  a  concert  on  April  IS  in 
the  sdiool  auditorium. 


Howflver,  In  El  Puo,  Texas,  the  slrlH 
had  to  be  better  than  the  boys  In  order 
to  get  a  j>Iace  In  the  school  band.  They 
proved  themselves  worthy  and  now  the 
girls’  band  la  a  special  attraction  of  the 
high  school.  Director  Henry  Li.  Bagley 
Is  grateful  to  the  fair  sex  for  their  com* 
petition  took  the  form  of  Increased  male 
efllclency  In  playing  and  discipline. 

A  course  In  twirling  for  ladles  only  Is 
another  addition  to  the  school  curriculum 
and  one  period  each  day,  50  future  ma¬ 
jorettes  are  practicing  revolutions  of  the 
baton,  eager  to  be  chosen  among  the  ten 
expert  strutters  who  will  lead  the  bands 
and  pep  organisations  next  fall.  Truly, 
the  day  of  woman  suppression  is  past. 


Texas’  Fair  Sex  Starts  Tooting 

m  Paao,  Trx. — The  question  of  whether 
girls  make  as  good  musicians  as  boys  has 
been  gone  over  time  and  time  again. 


Ta,  Te,  Ka,  Ta 


Af  tKe  State  bend  contest  held  recently  in 
Miami,  nerids,  the  Ocala  high  school  comet 
quartet  directed  by  Mrs.  Brownie  Greaton 
Cole,  covered  themselves  with  glory  by  their 
ascellent  technique,  ability  and  musicianship. 
They  are  Dick  Theus,  Cecil  Bray,  Mary  Julia 
Bailey  and  Ernest  Nott,  Jr. 


Quartet  Representa  Band 

By  Mildred  Orrsasd 
Volya  City,  la. — John  Henry  Andreae 
and  HIdney  Page,  trombones  and  Robert 
(loodwin  and  Eugene  Whitford,  comets, 
make  up  the  outstanding  brass  quartet  of 
the  Volga  City  high  school. 

The  four  boys  represented  their  school 
at  the  Regional  contest  In  Minneapolis  In 
1915  and  are  working  hard  preparing  for 
the  contest  this  year. 

They  are  under  the  direction  of  Mar¬ 
lowe  Burke,  supervisor  of  the  Volga  City 
music  department. 


Can  you  tall  them  apart?  Wa  can't  and 
neither  can  their  teachers  at  Naxareth 
Academy,  La  Granga,  Illinois.  Anyway,  one 
is  Edward  and  tha  other  Neil  Granay,  both 
nine  years  old  and  in  tha  fourth  grada  of 
school.  Thay  began  playing  drums  last 
October  and  are  now  members  of  the  25 
piece  school  band.  Tha  twins  have  also 
studiad  the  piano-accordion.  Noil  is  undo- 
cided  which  instrument  he  prefers  while 
Edward  is  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  drum. 

Sister  M.  Cecilia  is  their  instructor. 


Cedar  Bayou,  Tex.  —  The  high  school 
band  directed  by  W.  G.  Bohannon  rated 
second  division  at  the  State  contest  at 
Huntsville.  Erma  Johnnie  Hudgins  is 
drum  majorette  for  the  organisation. 


Shook  Originates  Maneuvers 


National  Music  Week,  May  5-12 

New  York,  N.  Y.—Ur.  C.  M.  Tremaine, 
secretary  of  the  National  Music  Week 
committee  has  announced  that  May  5th  to 
12th  are  the  dates  set  aside  for  the  na¬ 
tional  observance  of  music. 

As  this  publication  goes  to  press,  bands, 
orchestras  and  choruses  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are,  through  concerts  and  perform¬ 
ances,  promoting  the  annual  celebration  in 
honor  of  music — the  most  democratic  of 
all  arta 

The  motion  picture  producers  have 
awakened  to  the  realisation  of  what  music 
has  done  for  their  Industry  and  are  giving 
due  credit  to  the  musicians  and  com¬ 
posers  in  their  employ. 

Music  is  truly  being  recognised  as  a 
culture  worthy  of  time  and  study.  The 
schools  have  accepted  it  as  a  deflnite 
part  of  their  curricula  and  the  youth  of 
today  are  receiving  a  sound  basic  musical 
education. 

The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  is  proud  to  be 
a  part  of  the  group  striving  to  make 
America  more  musical,  and  commend  the 
National  Music  Week  committee  for  their 
splendid  work  In  the  music  promotion 
cause. 


By  Tom  Johnaon 

Weat  AUia,  Wise. — A  new  idea  for 
marching  bands  has  been  originated  and 
made  practical  by  Mr.  Damon  H.  Shook, 
director  of  the  West  Allis  high  school 
marching  band.  Mr.  Shook  believes  that 
the  public  is  tired  of  seeing  marching 
bands  perform  as  military  units  and 
would  rather  see  them  march  as  a  drill 
team.  The  new  system  was  inaugurated 
It  Is  believed,  at  the  West  Allis-West  Mil¬ 
waukee  basket  ball  game  held  recently  in 
the  high  school  gym. 

The  54  piece  band  was  divided  Into  four 
separate  units  and  entered  the  floor  from 
the  four  comers  of  the  gym.  As  they 
converged  Into  one  group,  drum  major 
Mildred  Sherwin  Joined  the  outfit  and  led 
them  through  lively  routines  and  forma¬ 
tions.  'The  maneuvers  represented  to  a 
great  extent,  the  style  of  marching  used 
by  lodge  drill  teama  Split-rank  and  trick 
step  routines  constituted  the  main  part 
of  the  marching.  With  the  exception  of 
one,  all  drills  and  formations  were  led 
without  benefit  of  the  drum  major’s 
whistle.  The  band  started  playing  marches 
at  the  signal,  eliminating  the  traditional 
sound-off  or  roll-off  given  by  the  drums. 

As  the  band  formed  the  school  letters, 
the  drum  major  left  the  floor  and  the 
cheer  leaders  directed  band  and  students 
In  the  singing  and  playing  of  the  school 
loyalty  song. 

The  surprise  of  the  evening  was  the 
brilliant  performance  of  Marion  Corak 
and  Marion  Stancevic,  drum  majors.  Miss 
Stancevic,  dressed  in  regulation  drum 
_  , ,  _  i ,  .  „  .  I  .  »  .L  .  I  ...  major  uniform,  entered  the  floor  from  one 

Oompehl  Oompahl  A  Gsrmen  knd  i>  one  of  ^  most  popular  esterleinment  ^f  the  gym,  spinning  two  batons, 

leaturet  in  me  Arlington  HeigMt,  Illinois  communHy.  The  ma|onty  of  the  citnens  are  jflss  Corak  in  a  white  satin  skirt  and 
German  and  Ilka  nothing  better  than  to  listen  and  dance  to  their  old  folk  songs.  Tha  blouse  combination,  entered  opposite,  turn- 
musicians,  William  Schoepka,  Jamas  Scott,  Harold  Nebal,  Glanroy  Grawe,  Raymond  ing  cartwheels.  Tlie  two  girls  met  ip  the 
Atkinson,  Kay  Sebart  and  Don  Lussman  are  directed  by  D.  G.  Costain.  center  of  the  floor.  Miss  SUncevIc  spin- 
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nliig  and  M1«h  Corak  |)erforiiilng  acro- 
baticM.  Mltui  I'orak,  her  free  hand  deftly 
twirling  a  baton,  was  auddenly  grasped 
and  whirled  in  an  airplane  apin  by  Hisa 
Stancevic.  The  band  marched  around 
them  in  a  circle  and  the  crowd  was  de¬ 
lighted. 


Flutist  Edits  School  Paper 

Belleville,  III. — Bernard  (loldberg,  flutist 
of  the  Belleville  Townahip  high  school 
band  directed  by 
Bdwin  H.  Peters, 
has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the 
SL  Liouia  Sym¬ 
phony  orchestra, 
the  Scholarship 
Symphony  of  St. 
Liouis  and  the  In- 
terlochen  Music 
Camp  orchestra. 

Bernard,  a  sen¬ 
ior  in  high  school, 
has  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  solo  win¬ 
ner  In  music  con¬ 
tests.  as  the  ar- 
■  j  ijL  ray  of  medals 

Bernard  Goldberg  decorating  his 
chest  will  prove.  He  also  flnds  time  to 
edit  the  school  paper,  and  get  enough 
studying  in  to  make  the  monthly  Honor 
Roll. 


Jenkins  Rates  High  at  Harlan  | 

By  Bliea  Frye 

Jenkins,  Ky. — The  Jenkins  schools  made 
an  outstanding  record  in  the  District 
Music  festival  at  Harlan.  Kentucky,  by 
earning  six  Superior,  three  ISxcellent  and 
one  Oood  ratings. 

Superior  ratings  were  given  the  Divi¬ 
sion  5  Junior  band.  Division  3  band,  bari¬ 
tone,  saxophone  and  comet  solos,  brass 
quartet  and  miscellaneous  brass  ensemble. 
A  rating  of  Excellent  was  given  the  saxo¬ 
phone  and  tenor  sax  solos  and  saxophone 
quartet.  In  only  one  event,  the  woodwind 
quartet,  did  Jenkins  drop  to  a  rating  of 
Good  In  competition  with  three  other 


Four  timet  winner  of  Superior  retingi  at  the  Oregon  State  bend  contett,  the  Happnei 
tckool  bend  directed  by  Harold  W,  Bukman  entered  tke  National  in  1939  and  wen 
Excellent  in  Division  C.  There  are  53  young  muticiant  in  the  Heppner  band,  from  a 
school  enrollment  of  127. 


schools.  The  Jenkins  organisation  will 
represent  the  District  at  the  State  Music 
festival. 

This  is  the  flrst  time  a  Division  6  band 
has  entered  the  contest  and  the  rating  of 
Superior  certainly  speaks  well  for  the 
members. 

Mr.  K.  Paul  L.yon,  band  instructor,  is 
looking  forward  to  the  State  Music  festi¬ 
val  at  Lexington  and  hopes  to  duplicate 
or  even  better  the  record  made  at  Harlan. 


Oakley  Gets  In  the  Swing 

Oakley,  Kaua. — The  First  division  Oak¬ 
ley  high  school  band  under  the  direction 
of  H.  Lynn  Hai'kler  is  keeping  up  with 
the  times  by  being  the  flrst  in  Kansas  to 
introduce  flag  swinging  as  an  added  at¬ 
traction. 

Twelve  girls  swinging  pun)le  flags  with 
white  letters  make  up  the  novel  unit  of 
swingers  and  are  enthusiastically  hailed 
whenever  they  api>ear. 

Mr.  Hackler  believes  that  flag  swinging 
is  an  important  addition  to  a  band  and 
plans  to  use  his  unit  frequently. 


Member  of  4  Orchestras 

Ckat/leld,  Minn. — Oboist  Ralph  Thorson 
proved  to  the  judges  that  he  knew  his 
stuff  and  easily 
walked  away  with 
a  First  division 
rating  at  the  Re¬ 
gion  2  contest 
held  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  last  spring. 

Ralph  in  a  Junior 
in  Chatfleld  high 
school  and  has 
had  several  years 
experience  play- 
ing  with  the 
Rodiester  Mayo 
Park  band  and 
symphony  orcheo- 
tra,  also  flrst 
ckair  oboe  with 
the  ('hatfleld  high 
school  and  municipal  bands. 

His  teacher  and  band  director  is  Mr. 
(Marence  Arsers. 


Ralph  Thorson 


! - 

I  Pixley  Finds  Diggings  Good  in  Minerai  City 


In  Mineral  City,  Ohio,  Mr.  Harold  Pixley  directs  the  14  month  old  band  of  40  pupils 
ranging  in  age  from  10  to  16.  The  musicians,  resplendent  in  snappy  uniforms,  are  led 
by  three  high  stepping  drum  majorettes.  Mr.  J.  F.  Zack  is  the  superintendent  of  schools. 


Marilyn  Has  “Pro”  Ambitions 

Oneida,  JV.  Y. — Although  she  would  like 
to  enter  the  professional  field,  Marilyn 
Knapp,  French 
horniat  and  stu¬ 
dent  conductor  of 
the  Oneida  high 
school  bcuid,  hesi¬ 
tates  because  she 
feels  that  there  Is 
not  enough  de¬ 
mand  for  women 
Boloista  What  do 
you  say.  Leona 
May  Smith? 

Formerly  a 
trumpeter,  Mari¬ 
lyn  took  up  the 
study  of  the 
French  horn  in 
1936  because  she 
tired  of  the  trum¬ 
pet.  So  far,  the  horn  is  still  tops  with 
her  and  has  been  the  means  of  adding 
several  First  divisions  to  her  collection. 
The  All-county  band  and  orchestra  and 
the  All-state  band  have  used  her  serv¬ 
ices  and  in  1937  she  was  offered  an  $800 
scholarship  at  the  Ernest  Williams 
School  of  Music. 

An  able  little  organiser,  Marilyn  got 
together  and  trained  a  brass  sextet  that 
rated  third  at  the  State  contest  in  1939. 
Her  band  director  is  Mr.  Arthur  S. 
Phoenix. 


Msrilyfi  Knspp 
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First  DlTlsion  Quartet 

Weat  Frankfort,  III. — The  horn  quartet 
of  the  West  Frankfort  Community  high 
school  was  awarded  First  division  honors 


All  four  slrls  started  their  musical 
study  on  the  French  horn  when  still  In 
grade  school  and  Glendean  Purcell  beran 
playing  while  in  the  second  grade.  They 


Glendean  Purcell,  Julie  Hanson,  Dorris  Purcell  and  Dorothy  Crim,  French  homists  of 
the  West  Frankfort  Community  high  school  bend,  who  make  up  an  outstanding  horn 

quartet. 

in  the  Region  3  contest  last  year  and  are 
working  hard  to  keep  this  rating.  They 
are  Glendean  Purcell,  Julia  Henson,  Dor¬ 
ris  Purcell  and  Dorothy  Crim. 


are  all  pupils  of  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Pasche- 
dag,  director  of  instrumental  music  and 
chairman  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
Illinois  School  Music  association. 


Beatrice,  Nebr. — At  a  recent  meeting 
plans  were  made  to  hold  the  annual  Fair- 
bury  band  festival  on  August  25. 

Alceater,  8.  D. — The  annual  music  fes¬ 
tival  given  by  the  high  school  students 
was  held  April  12.  The  progrram  con¬ 
sisted  of  vocal  and  instrumental  num¬ 
bers.  Melodies  of  Stephen  Foster  were 
presented  by  the  chorus. 

Hemingford,  Nebr. — The  music  depart¬ 
ment  presented  a  varied  program  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hehes  on  April  9. 
The  senior  chorus  appeared,  directed  by 
Mr.  Woiler. 

Chicago,  III.  —  The  Englewood  high 
school  orchestra,  directed  by  Mr.  Harold 
B.  Zlatnik,  is  busy  practicing  for  their 
part  in  the  June  graduation  exercises. 

Stockton,  Calif.  —  The  annual  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Music  Educators'  festival 
was  held  here  April  20  with  approximately 
1500  high  school  musicians  and  their  in¬ 
structors  attending. 

Chicago,  III. — 88  members  of  the  Har¬ 
rison  high  school  a  cappella  choir  com¬ 
peted  in  the  choral  contest  held  at  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  Bloomington,  Illinois  on 
April  20. 

Walthill,  Nebr. — The  high  school  band 
under  the  direction  of  Ted  Allbaugh  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  district  music  contest  held 
at  Wayne,  April  19  and  20. 

itadiaon,  8.  D. — A  total  of  1,772  stu¬ 
dents  from  36  schools  entered  the  district 
music  contest  held  here  April  18  and  19. 

Wilber,  Nebr. — On  April  5,  the  DeWitt 
and  Wilber  high  school  bands,  directed  by 
Mr.  Jack  Hazelton  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Snider, 
respectively,  combined  in  a  very  enjoy¬ 
able  concert  before  a  grateful  audience. 


Bandmaster’s  Danffhter  Is  All-State 
Stdoist 

Birmitigham,  Ala. — A  slim,  dark  haired 
girl  won  the  coveted  position  of  cornet 
soloist  with  the  All-State  Class  A  band 
at  the  competition  held  recently  on  the 
University  of  Alabama  campus.  She  is 


Carolyn  Jordan,  daughter  of  Eugana  C. 
Jordan,  who  won  position  of  com^  soloist 
with  tha  All-Stata  Alabama  band. 

Carolyn  Jordan,  of  the  Woodlawn  hi^h 
school  band  and  daughter  of  Bandmaster 
Eugene  C.  Jordan,  director  of  the  Zamora 
Temple  band  and  the  Boys  Industrial 
school  band. 

Her  rendition  of  "Willow  Elchoes”  was 
said  by  the  president  of  Alabama  Uni¬ 
versity  to  be  the  high  spot  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  if  deafening  applause  means 
anything,  the  audience  agreed  with  him. 

Her  musical  education  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  her  father  and  Mr.  /Gerald 
Smith,  director  of  the  Woodlawn  (high 
school  band. 


Scholarahlps  Offered 

Bowling  Oreen,  Ky. — ^Western  Kentucky 
Teachers’  college  is  offering,  as  in  years 
past,  some  25  scholarships  to  outstanding 
performers  on  the  various  instruments. 
For  information  write  Dr.  R.  D.  Perry, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 
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Top  loft.  TKo  Porry,  OUahomo  hiQh  school 
bond  won  Suporior  ot  tho  1939  District  con-' 
tost  for  thoir  lino  concort  porformonco  ond 
Suporior  ot  tho  Stoto  contast  for  thoir  in- 
tricoto  morching  routino.  Bill  F.  Sharp  is 
nioir  director. 

Top  rifht.  Vorsotiio  is  protty  Marion  Hordtko, 
drum  major  for  tho  Arlington  Haights,  III. 
morching  bond,  solo  flutist  in  tho  concort 
bond,  soprano  soloist  in  tho  chorus  and 
mombor  of  tho  girls'  trio. 

Above  loft.  In  1934,  Paul  A.  Koohlor  orgon- 
itod  tho  Bollport,  Long  Island,  Now  York 
high  school  bond  which  rated  1st  in  the 
So^ional.  1st  in  tho  Stoto  and  2nd  in  tho 
Regional  contests  in  1939. 

Above  right.  Carrie  Arnold,  Norma  Joan 
Knouso  ond  Connio  Van  Cloovo  ora  tho 
proud  drum  mojorottos  of  tho  80  piece 
Emporia,  Kansas  high  school  band  directed 
by  O.  R.  Parker. 

Loft.  Tho  Mindon,  Nabr.  high  school  band 
recently  presented  an  interesting  program 
over  station  KGFW,  one  of  a  sarias  of 
broadcasts  directed  by  R.  C.  Cummings, 
supervisor  of  music  and  originating  in  the 
high  school  building. 

Lower  left.  The  St.  Joseph,  Mich,  high 
school  drummer  poses  with  the  official  foot¬ 
ball  drum,  48  inches  in  diameter,  lighted  to 
display  the  school  colors  of  blue  and  yellow. 
Its  special  straamlinad  car  carries  storoKo 
batteries. 


Jjuduuf  SETS  THE  STAGE  FOR 
THE  PERFECT  DRUM  SECTIOH 


Conductad  by  Joha^Imn  H«mm«rm*y*r 


Artistic  intcrprctatio* 

The  choir  that  reachen  Into  the  MMil  of 
Its  audience  and  causes  a  feeling*  of 
warmth,  contentment  and  satisfaction, 
does  so  not  only  by  the  transmission  of 
emotion  but  also  by  observing  many  gen* 
eral  physical  rules  based  on  the  production 
and  reception  of  sound. 

While  listening  to  a  choral  concert  re¬ 
cently,  the  writer  decided  to  make  note 
of  each  consistent  principle  of  Interpreta¬ 
tion  that  Influenced  the  general  effective- 
ness. 

"fiooil  tone,”  usually  Implies  the  total 
effect,  not  Just  the  tone  quality  Isolated 
from  other  musical  factors.  A  good  choral 
tone  Is  supposed  to  be  full,  resonant  and 
expressive,  a  bad  tone,  thin,  hard  and 
unsympathetic.  For  convenience,  1  have 
placed  my  notes  Into  three  divisions,  the 
sum  of  which  spell  an  artistic  performance. 


Expreisivsnsu 

The  correct  syllables  of  words  consist¬ 
ently  received  the  proper  accentuation, 
regardless  of  the  natural  accent.  This 
consistent  attention  to  the  metrical  accent 
completely  solved  the  problems  of  diction. 
However,  the  metrical  accent  was  never 
allowed  to  replace  or  eliminate  the  natural 
accent.  In  other  words,  the  natural  accent 
was  never  destroyed  by  an  added  em¬ 
phasis  required  by  pronunciation. 

All  the  dissonances  that  occurred  on 
strong  beats  were  emphasised.  Kspecially 
was  this  true  where  the  dissonance  was 
very  close.  The  consonant  effect  that  fol¬ 
lowed  these  dissonances  was,  by  compari¬ 
son,  very  soft. 

Appogglaturas,  especially  in  the  soprano 
voice  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  were 
consistently  accented.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  passing  tones,  being  on  weak  beats, 
were  carefully  subdued,  yet  not  de-ener- 
gised. 

When  a  tone  foreign  to  the  key  made 
its  entrance,  the  foreign  tone  was  ro^de 
to  dominate  the  entire  chord.  This  was 
especially  true  where  the  “surprise”  tone 
was  the  beginning  of  a  forced  modulation. 

An  almost  constant  flux  in  dynamic 
gradation  was  noticeable,  even  within  the 
boundaries  of  long  crescendos  and  diminu¬ 
endos.  Most  melodic  parts  were  made  to 
rise  and  fall  with  the  melodic  progression. 

Mfhen  a  musical  idea  was  repeated  im¬ 
mediately,  the  reiteration  was  softer  and 
slower,  or  louder  and  sometimes  faMer, 
depending  upon  the  reason  for  the  return 
of  the  identical  part. 

The  sections  with  long  notes  were  seem¬ 
ingly  sung  slower  than  the  nutrklngs  indi¬ 
cated.  On  the  other  hand,  rapid  rhythms 
and  flourishes  were  sung  faster  than  the 
indicated  tempo. 

The  phrase  line  was  consistently  well 
drawn.  It  was  apparent  that  breathing 
was  definitely  marked  for  each  voice  part. 

The  embellishments,  including  the  extra 
tones  on  one  syllable,  were  unaccented  and 
produced  without  effort. 

Outteral  effects  and  throat  noises  were 
unnoticeable  on  snappy  endings  and  quick 
cut-offs. 

The  tone  quality  remained  unchanged 
for  staccato  passages.  The  pronunciation 
also  remained  unchanged.  A  very  careful 
distribution  of  breath  resulted  in  a  perfect 
legato. 

The  volume,  on  most  selections,  was 


Imagine 


^  if  you  can,  the  thrilllny  enthusiasm  that  would  animate 

your  perenssionisU  if  they  should  walk  into  the  rehearsal  room  to* 
mmrow  momina  and  find  this  maanifieent  assmnbly  of  percnssion 
equipment,  compete  in  every  detaiC  awaiting  their  use.  What  could 
more  effectively  stimulate  their  ambition?  How  they  would  study  and 
practiee,  to  achieve  mnsidanshlp  worthy  of  these  i^mments. 

e  The  equipment  in  the  picture  includes  a  set  of  DeLnxe  Pedal  Tym* 
pani  In  standard  sisea,  2a'  and  28';  two  8x15'  concert  Snare  Drums; 
a  fine  separate  tension  16x36' Baas  Dmm;  a  lull  aiaed  dnoetave  Apollo 
Grand  Blarlmba;  a  set  of  Lu*Mellow  aluminum  bar  Orchestra  Bells; 
Turkish  type  cymbals,  correct  sises;  Symphonic  1V4'  Tube  Chimes, 
tambourines,  castanets,  cymbals  and  aD  necessary  traps  and  accessories 
casenlial  to  •  fully  equipped  concert 
band  percussion  section. 

a  And  for  the  band  on  parade,  there  are 
two  12x15' sepuate  tension  Triumphal 
model  Parade  Drums  and  two  Bdl-Lyraa. 

And,best  of  all,  every  piece  of  this  equip*  M  J 
mentis  of  that  supero  workmanship  and  M 

tonal  quality  that,  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen* 
tury,  have  made  the  name,  Ludwig  & 

Ludwig,  stand  for  **Ae  tcorU't  f  “ 

in  drums  and  percussion  instruments.  f 

e  Why  not  put  your  percussionists  be*  I  ^ 
hind  equipment  such  as  pictured  here  f 

and  see  the  improvement  it  will  make  I  »  ****•>/ 

in  the  general  tone  color  of  your  entire  I 

band.  See  your  local  music  dealer  for  f  u_ 


_ _ your  local  music  dealer  for 

complete  information  about  the  various 
itons  in  this  set*up,  or  write  direct  for 
our  general  catalog  and  any  «^ial  in¬ 
formation  you  may  require  about  p^ 
enssion  instruments  for  your  band.  This 
places  you  under  no  obligation  what* 
ever.  So  write  today. 


161 1-23  N.  Wolcott  Avo, 


Chkogo,  Mnols 


Please  mentioH  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine. 


start  Your  Classes  With 

The  Original 

SAXETTE 

NOW  ONLY  *2= 

Nww  ymt  eu  th«  orlslaal  sad 
•■I7  — tto—lly  sekMwI- 

■da>d.  by  BMle  •daestora.  th« 

UaMt  pi«>baad  laatraaiMit  avar 
daalaaad,  at  tba  aaw  law  priaa, 

st.oe. 

Daalaaad  aad  parfeetad  as  a 
laleat  aeaat  aad  aiaslcal  foaada- 
llaa  far  yaaaa  bactaaars,  tba 
llaxstta  atvas  tba  ahlld  parfaraiar 
tba  aeaiplets  aatlafaatlsa  sf  play* 
laa  a  ataadard  laatraaMat. 


u 


Solos,  with  Plano  Part 

A  new  portfolio  of  Saxette  tolot,  with 
piano  aceompaniment  hat  jnit  been 
iMued.  Solos,  25c;  piano  parts,  50c. 
Make  a  big  feature  of  these  beantifni 
solos  at  yonr  next  Saxette  concert. 


Music  teacben,  directors,  suparrlsors, 
write  at  once  for  full  information  and 
a  copy  of  our  fascinating,  illustrated 
book,  ‘*Tbe  Game  of  Mu^  Building.** 
Send  today. 


tCfie  Saxette  <*  Delaware,  Ohio 


I^Wl  jhDmbonsL 
QmaJtionA  diuweJuuL 

Wm.  F.  Rarmond.  14th  InL,  Ft  Dcnria,  C.  Z. 

Dear  Mr.  Kaymoiid:  conjured. 

I  was  interested  in  your  article  in  the  1  am  utterly  opposed  to  permitting  any* 


November  issue  of  The  SCHOOL.  MUSI* 
CIAN  which  dealt  with  staccato.  You 
stated  that  it  ia  not  an  easy  part  of  mu* 
Hie  to  teach  on  the  trombone.  I  am  in* 
tereated  in  this  subject  especially  from 
the  standpoint  of  teaching  it.  I  believe 
that  the  most  effective  way  In  teaching 
the  staccato  is  to  ask  the  pupil  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  word  “tut"  in  order  to  get 
some  daylight  between  the  tones,  as  you 
say.  I  think  that  when  the  syllable  “tu" 
or  “ta"  is  pronounced  that  the  “u”  part 
of  it  holds  on,  which  fails  to  halt  the 
tone  and  causes  one  tone  to  push  the 
other  out  or  run  into  each  other  as  you 
mentioned.  I  realise  that  to  stop  a  long 
note  with  the  tongue  by  pronouncing 
“tut”  is  very  bad  practice  and  has  a  poor 
effect  which  is  not  musical,  but  I  do 
believe  that  In  the  case  of  the  very  short 
staccato  note  that  the  tone  must  be 
sto|)ped  with  the  tongue  as  well  as  started 
with  it.— C.  R.  Uakeever,  Joliet,  III. 

One  of  the  ironical  burdens  that  we 
teachers  bear  Is  that  we  are  not  always 
in  agreement  regarding  methods  of  ap¬ 
proach.  Methods  which,  strangely  enough, 
are  expected  to  lead  ultimately  to  the 
agreed  or  common  end — ARTISTIC  MU¬ 
SICAL  EFFICIENCY  attained  through 
the  employment  of  a  mechanical  or  physi¬ 
cal  medium. 

The  trombMie,  like  all  other  instru¬ 
ments  from  which  music  can  be  extracted, 
is  purely  a  mechanical  contrivance  built 
in  accordance  with  physical  principles.  It 
is  so  many  inches  in  length ;  so  many 
millimeters  of  cylindrical  tubing :  an  ex¬ 
acting  number  of  millimeters  of  conical 
tubing;  its  taper,  too,  must  be  measured 
In  minute  thousandths  of  inches.  In 
other  words,  the  trombone  is  a  ME¬ 
CHANICAL  product  of  science.  * 

In  a  sense,  the  adjective  MUSICAL  as 
applied  to  an  instrument  is  a  misnomer. 
The  instrument  is  not  of  itself  MUSICAL. 
It  must  be  made  musical.  It  must  be 
robbed  of  its  mechanics ;  and  from  its 
inorganic  conformation,  music — a  vital, 
organic,  pulsating  or  living  thing — is 


reduced  proportionately  as  the  speed  in¬ 
creased. 

When  the  chorus  was  employed  in  block 
harmony  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  sec¬ 
tional  solo  or  a  single  voice,  the  accom¬ 
paniment  was  indistinct — rather  felt  than 
heard. 

Rstonsnes 

The  volume  of  a  tone  depends  upon  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations.  All  sound- 
producing  instruments  have  a  limit  within 
which  equilibrium  can  be  maintained. 
Mechanically,  this  limit  depends  upon  the 
balance  of  all  the  components  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  maintain  the  vibration.  The 
author's  observation  confirms  the  belief 
that  the  diaphragms  of  adolescents  (ap¬ 
plicable  to  school  choirs)  are  developed 
beyond  their  vocal  organisms  Permanent 
harm  may  result  from  overpowering  the 
vocal  mechanism  with  too  much  energy 
from  a  powerful  midsection.  Too,  the 
resulting  quality  is  always  disconcerting. 
The  choir  mentioned  in  these  notes  oon- 


thlng  which  smacks  of  mechanics  in  the 
l>erformance  of  music ;  and  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  tongue-slapping  “tut"  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  RETURN  of  the  tongue  after 
starting  a  tone  is  not  a  whit  less  noise- 
some  than  a  workman  pounding  on  a 
boiler  with  a  hammer. 

if  the  pupil  has  difllculty  in  understand¬ 
ing  that  it  is  the  WITHDRAWAL  of  the 
tongue  which  causes  the  explosive  action 
of  the  air  striking  the  lips,  have  him 
shoot  a  bean  or  sntall  paper  wad  from 
between  his  lips.  This  action  does  not 
require  the  return  of  the  tongue  for  the 
propulsion  of  the  missile. 

Properly  speaking  if  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  in  starting  a  tone  is  placed  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  teeth,  no 
syllable,  not  even  the  so-called  “too”,  ran 
be  pronounced.  The  tongue  does  NOT 
have  to  return  to  the  teeth  to  finish  a 
tone.  One  simply  WII#LS  that  the  air 
flow  stop  suddenly.  I  don't  think  there 
is  anything  diffloult  about  this. 

I  am  still  receiving  replies  to  an  ad 
for  musicians  that  I  inserted  in  the  Jan. 
issue  of  this  Journal.  The  volume  of  re¬ 
sponse  Is  most  gratifying. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  a  soldier  is  re¬ 
quired  to  serve  but  two  years  in  foreign 
service  there  is  ALWAYS  a  vacancy  in 
some  section.  Due  also  to  the  fact  that 
only  single  men  under  the  first  three 
grades  are  accepted  for  foreign  service, 
98%  of  our  personnel  consists  of  young 
men  who  are  eager  to  “see  the  world" 
and  want  to  move  on  whenever  the  op¬ 
portunity  affords.  This  is  the  cause  of 
our  constant  need  of  men. 

In  June  I  shall  need  a  first  comet,  first 
clarinet,  and  a  saxophone  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  'from  anyone  in  the 
Service  who  is  interested.  Incidentally, 
I  shall  also  be  glad  to  hear  from  a 
GOOD  piano  player  who  not  only  plays 
the  instrument,  but  is  also  able  to  repair 
and  tune  it  For  such  a  man  there  is  a 
wide  open  opportunity  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  isthmus. 


sisted  of  older  voices,  capable  of  a  greater 
and  more  prolonged  strain,  still  not  once 
did  their  conductor  call  for  the  complete 
reserve  that  the  listener  felt  was  present. 
Good  quality  is  directly  related  to  shading. 
There  were  times  when  the  choir  rose  to 
power,  but  these  tense  moments  were 
never  prolonged.  The  climaxes  were  re¬ 
served  in  each  selection  for  the  closing 
phrases. 

M star! si  Salacfad 

The  program  under  discussion  was  se¬ 
lected  entirely  from  the  works  of  serious 
musicians  of  noble  character  and  keen  in¬ 
tellect.  Goethe's  test  for  works  of  art 
could  easily  be  applied  to  each  selection 
on  the  program.  Namely :  “What  has  the 
author  attempted?”  “How  has  he  suc¬ 
ceeded?"  and  “Was  it  worth  doing?"  This 
doesn't  Imply  that  only  sober  and  religious 
music  was  used,  rather  that  good  music 
was  used.  All  good  music  has  something 
to  say  and  proper  interpretation  clarifies 
the  Ideas  and  Justifies  the  exposition. 
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0Jaun,  SaaiA, 

Conducted  by  John  P.  Nooncm 
AddrM*  quMtient  to  Ttw  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  N.  Mich.  Av«.,  Chicago 


VMC«(ivu.‘  1  am  euiifuaed  about  the  uae 
of  paraditidlee  and  flamadiddlea.  One 
teacher  adviaeM  paradiddle  and  flamadiddle 
HlU’kins  in  inarcheH  and  overturex,  another 
tells  me  that  altematinc  single  strokes  are 
correct.  What  do  you  think? — B.  R.  A., 
CinciHiiatt,  Ohio. 

Anavser:  First,  of  course,  iiaradiddles 
and  flamadiddles  in  all  military  type  solos 
are  played  in  that  sticking  as  the  sticking 
is  usually  written  out.  In  marches  or 
overtures  it  depends  to  some  extent  upon 


the  ty|)e  of  number  and  the  phrase  in 
which  the  notation  indicating  paradiddles 
or  namadiddles  occurs.  For  example,  if 
the  1st  trumpet  and  drum  part  are  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  the 
first  bar  could  be  played  with  a  paradiddle 
or  with  alternate  strokes  as  shown.  In 
order  to  match  the  figure,  alternating 
single  strokes  are  best  used.  The  trumpet 
l>layer  would  (unless  the  tempo  was  very 
rapid)  single  tongue  the  figure,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  iiaradiddle  would  tend 
to  give  a  rhythmic  lilt  peculiar  to  this 
beat  to  the  figure  which  is  not  desired. 

.Note  that  in  the  drum  figure  in  either 
sticking  the  same  number  of  strokes  with 
each  hand  are  used,  that  is  in  either  case 
the  first  measure  uses  4  Right  and  4  L<eft 
strokes.  Thus  evenness  can  be  had  either 
way,  but  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  tha^  the 
drummer  can  produce  a  perfectly  even 
paradiddle  due  to  the  doubling  of  the 
strokes  and  VtRLL  which  makes  it 

very  hard  to  produce  smoothly  as  the 
notation  indicates. 

Thus,  generally  speaking,  I  believe  al¬ 
ternating  single  strokes  will  fit  in  most 
cases  (except  martial  requirements). 

Obviously,  the  same  statements  hold  in 
the  case  of  the  flamadiddle.  This  beat, 
more  difficult  than  the  paradiddle,  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  more  difficult  to  play  evenly. 
I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
that  paradiddles  and  flamadiddles  are  not 
important  drum  beats  for  they  are  among 
the  most  important  rudiments  and  the 
drummer  should  constantly  work  on  them 
with  the  goal  of  playing  sequences  of  six¬ 
teenth  notes  as  scored,  very  smoothly  and 
evenly  using  both  stickings. 

Question;  When  I  tune  my  tympani 
they  make  a  groaning  noise,  a  sort  of 
crackling  sound.  They  are  pedal  tympani. 
Do  you  have  any  idea  what  might  cause 
this?—./.  P.,  Port  Bmith.  Ark. 

Anatcer:  If  we  are  thinking  of  the  same 
thing,  and  I  believe  we  are,  it  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  applying  paraffin  (or  tallow)  to 
the  leading  edge  of  the  bowl  where  the 
head  passes  over.  Do  not  apply  much. 
Just  enough  to  act  as  a  slight  lubricant. 
No  doubt  the  heads  have  been  on  these 
drums  for  sometime  as  this  cracking  noise 


usually  occurs  where  the  heads  are  old 
and  have  become  hard.  The  paraffin  will 
correct  this  but  it  looks  like  new,  fresh 
heads  will  soon  be  needed. 

Quesfion ;  Do  you  recommend  two 
tympani  heads  on  a  brass  drum?  I  have 
seen  several  bands  use  them.  Would  it 
give  a  better  tone? — M.  E.  R.,  Butte,  Mon¬ 
tana. 

Anatcer:  Yes,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
use  of  one  and  both  sides  of  a  bass  drum 


being  equipped  with  tympani  heads.  For 
most  general  purposes  I  believe  the  regu¬ 


lar  calf  heads  of  the  white  type  will 
answer  best.  If  the  bass  drum  is  large 
it  is  hard  to  find  even  tympani  heads  to 
fit.  Then  too,  tympani  heads  require 
more  care  and  attention  than  the  regular 
white  calf  type,  needing  constant  adjust¬ 
ment  as  to  tension  and  occasional  reset¬ 
ting.  When  In  good  condition  and  “set” 
well,  tympani  heads  produce  a  fine  tone 
on  bass  drums,  but  all  things  considered, 
I  believe  the  white  calf  best.  White  calf 
heads  are  stretched  when  made  (that’s 
why  they  are  white  as  the  stretching 
breaks  down  the  fibres)  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  much  adjustment  and  “tinkering” 
and  give  a  solid,  fine  tone  when  good, 
even  heads  are  secured.  Thus  from  a 
practical  standpoint  I  say  go  along  with 
the  regular  calf  heads. 

Question;  In  one  of  your  former  col¬ 
umns  you  mentioned  a  hanging,  separate 
cymbal  and  mentioned  medium  thin.  Don't 
you  think  a  rather  heavy  cymbal  would 
give  better  results,  that  is  more  body  and 
power? — B.  J.  B.,  Nilea,  Mich. 

Anatcer;  This  is,  of  course,  pretty  much 
a  matter  of  personal  taste.  I  do  believe 
that  for  most  general  purposes  for  this 
effect  a  fairly  thin  cymbal  should  be  used. 
This  hanging  cymbal  is  used  principally 
for  rolls,  cut-offs  and  special  effects  and 
shouldn’t  be  too  low  pitched,  which  a 
heavy  cymbal  is  apt  to  be.  My  choice  for 
this  effect  would  be  a  15'  or  16”  medium 
thin  Turkish  cymbal  rather  high  in  pitch. 

In  this  regard  and  although  perhaps  a 
little  oft  the  subject — I  have  noticed  as 
you  probably  have  that  we  are  accus 
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NEW  BAND  RELEASES 


AKR.  BV  KKIK  W.  O. 
I.KIDZEN 


HI-DIDDLE-DEE-DEE 

From  WoU  Dimoy’t  '‘Pinocchio" 

WHEN  »0U  WUH  UPON  A  STAR  “ 

From  WmU  Dimey’ t  ''Pinocchio" 

YOU*D  BE  SURPRISED  ARR.  BY  PAUL  YODER 


IT'S  A  LOVELY  DAY  TOMORROW  ® 

EASTER  PARADE 


ARR.  BY  ERIK  W.  G. 
LEIOZEN 


HEIGH-HO  ARR.  BY  R.  D.  BECKER 

STANDARD  BAND  75c  NET 
SYMPHONIC  BAND  $1.25  NET 

NEW  CONCERT  BAND  ARRANGEMENTS 


SAY  IT  WITH  MUSIC  ARR.  BY  PAUL  YODER 

A  PRETTY  GIRL  IS  LIKE  A  MELODY  ARR.  BY  PAUL  YODER 

FULL  BAND  $1.50  NET 
SYMPHONIC  BAND  $2.50  NET 

GOD  BLESS  AMERICA 

BAND  ARRANGED  BY  ERIK  W.  G.  LEIDZEN  75c  N«t  ly  lAVING  BERLIN 
CONCERT  ORCHESTRATION  (Small)  $2.00  Net 

CONCERT  VOCAL  ORCHESTRATION  $1.00  Net 
BRASS  QUARTET  50c  Net 

RPE,  BUGLE  AND  DRUM  CORPS  $1.25 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOG 

Order  From  Your  Local  Music  Daalar— Or  Direct 

IRVING  BERLIN,  INC.,  799  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 


VIBRATOR 

is  the  SENSAnONAL  reed 
on  the  market  today— and 
it  is  the  only  reed  with 
patented  tone  grooTesI 


10 

DIFFERENT 

STRENGTHS 

from  No.  1  Soft  to  No. 
SVt  Hard 

A$k  Your  Dealer! 

H.  Chiron 
Co.,  Inc. 
1650 

Broadway. 
New  York  City 


tomlnc  oureelves  to  lictiter,  more  flexible, 
uectione  In  bands  and  orchestras.  The  old 
time  brass  section  was  strictly  a  heavy, 
solid  affair  while  the  present  day  brass 
section  Is  crisp,  brilliant  and  flexible  but 
usually  lacking  the  solidity  of  the  old 
daya  Thus  I  flmUy  betlevo  that  our  ears 
are  becomlnu  accustomed  to  the  "raaor 
edfe"  tone  fwlor  and  it  applies  equally 
In  the  case  of  cymbals.  I  have  heard  a 
number  of  musciatui  discuss  this  tendency 
towards  lighter,  more  responsive  brass 
and  percussion  with  varying  opinions. 
This  present  tendency  I  believe  is  mani- 
feetinu  Itself  in  the  selection  of  such 
thine*  an  cymbals,  which  accounts  no 
doubt  for  my  personal  preference  for  hlfh 
pitched  cymbals  for  these  epecial  effects. 

QuentUm:  What  sise  snare  drum  do  you 
recommend  for  both  parade  and  concert 
where  one  drum  must  serve  for  both  pur¬ 
poses  T — M.  W.,  Decatur,  Itt. 

Anmoer:  There  are  several  considera¬ 
tions  here— first  that  the  drum  have  suffi¬ 
cient  crispness  and  response  for  concert 
and  secondly — that  it  have  volume  enough 
for  parade  and  carries  easily.  KVtr  the 
average  band  I  believe  the  best  selection 
would  bt  a  lOxlS”  separate  tension.  This 
sise  should  five  pretty  fair  results  all  the 
way  around.  I’ve  thought  about  this  sub¬ 
ject  before.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
best  sise  drum  for  this  dual  purpose 
hasn't  been  made  as  yet.  Manufacturers 
have  standardised  lOxlS'  and  12x15' 
drums  as  parade  drum  sixes  and  It  may 
be  that  a  “happy  medium”  hasn’t  been 
reached  as  yet.  For  the  present,  however, 
with  the  sises  available  I  believe  a  10x15' 
separate  tension  drum  would  serve  very 
welL  _ _ 


Colmnbia  Rates  Hiffhest  st  Tenn.  Fest 

JfMr/rsesboro,  Tenn. — The  only  band  to 
set  hishest  ratins  for  marchins  at  the 
Second  Annual  Middle  Tennessee  Band 
festival  held  April  10  at  State  Teachers' 
collese,  was  the  Columbia  Militar>'  Acad¬ 
emy  band  under  the  direction  of  Major 
C.  'N.  Martin,  assisted  by  Capt.  l>on 
Martin.  Their  concert  performance  also 
rated  "Superior  plus’’. 

TTte  Columbia  hish  school  band  di¬ 
rected  by  Thomas  Hewgley  was  the  only 
band  in  Class  B  to  be  placed  In  First 
division  In  concert  performance. 

Other  Class  A  ratines  were  Gallatin 
hish  school,  Superior  In  concert ;  Mur¬ 
freesboro  high  school,  Ehccellent  In  con¬ 
cert;  Castle  Heights  Military  Academy. 
Excellent  in  concert ;  Clarksville  high 
school  and  Tennessee  Indibtrial  School  of 
Nashville,  Good  In  concert. 

Columbia  Military  Academy  also  placed 
six  soloists  In  First  division.  They  were 
Kenneth  Dodge,  bass;  James  Martindale, 
flute;  Morris  Williams,  trumpet;  Harold 
Stevens,  clarinet ;  Jimmy  Chastain,  bas¬ 
soon  and  William  Davis,  French  horn. 


George  Drumm  Directe 
Inmrance  Company  Bcmd 

Neto  York  Clfy — George  Drumm,  for 
many  years  prominent  in  inatmmental 
music  work  has  been  appointed  band¬ 
master  of  the  employees’  band  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 
The  25  members  are,  for  the  most 
part,  young  men.  many  of  whom  have 
graduated  from  high  school  bands. 


This  is  what  we  call  a  real  tongue 
twister ; 

Caesar  sees  her  seise  her  scissors. 

Sees  her  eyes, 

Sees  her  else, 

Caesar  sighs. — Blue  Jay. 
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UfaJumtin,  School  of,  (jJoodwindA,  I 

Conducted  by  CUr«nc«  Warm«lin,  CUriiMt 

Roy  Knoiiu,  Roto;  Gilbort  Rooromo,  Oboo;  DoH  HoMi,  Iowoon;  VoHy  Oofoiif,  Swinq. 
Addir*n  WannoNn  School  of  WoodMiiodt.  BuUo  tit,  Kimball  BULg.,  Chicago. 


(/uectioH:  I  would  like  to  know  If  you 
use  a  clarinet  with  the  articulated  O 
Hharp— F.  W.,  Seattle,  Waah. 

Anetoer;  No,  I  prefer  the  17  key — • 
rinf  model. 

QueafioH;  I  And  it  very  hard  to  get 
Vniidoren  reedn.  I  would  appre«-iate  it  If 
you  c'ould  tell  me  where  I  ran  get  them. 
— H'.  D.,  Chicago,  III. 

AHeirer;  Vandoren  reedn  are  very  dilll- 
rult  to  obtain.  I  would  Huggent  tliat  you 
try  other  maken.  There  are  Heveral  good 
American  reeds  on  the  market. 

^HcetiOH;  My  glass  mouthpiece  makes 
my  throat  tones  and  upper  register  flat. 
Would  y<fli  suggest  that  I  get  another 
mouthpiece? — H.  K.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Aneieer:  I  believe  it  would  help  If  you 
would  get  a  rubber  mouthpiece  the  same 
make  as  your  clarinet. 

Queation:  My  forearm  becomes  tired 
after  more  than  an  hour  practice.  Is  there 
any  way  I  can  remedy  this? — O.  8.,  Flint, 
Mich. 

Anatcer:  The  condition  you  speak  of  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  you  hold  your 
clarinet  too  tightly.  You  must  learn  to 
relax  your  Angers  when  playing. 

Roy  Knauu,  Rule 

Queation;  How  should  the  mordent  be 
played?  I  was  taught  to  play  the  mordent 
up  a  tone  or  a  half  tone.  Lately  I  have 
heard  some  recordings  of  numbers  with 
which  I  was  familiar  and  the  mordents 
were  played  down  a  tone  or  half  tone. 
Which  is  correct? — M.  J.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Anatcer;  You  w-ere  taught  the  modem 
mordent  or  passing  trill.  This  is  played 
to  the  next  note  above  in  the  key  in  which 
you  are  playing,  unless  otherwise  indi¬ 
cated  by  an  accidental.  r 

The  recordings  which  you  heard  were 
probably  numbers  by  some  of  the  old 
masters,  such  as  Bach,  Handel,  etc.  It 
was  customary  in  those  days  to  play  the 
mordent  a  tone  or  half  tone  below  the 
principal  note  if  the  next  note  was  the 
same  tone  or  one  degree  higher.  This 
statement  must  not  be  construed  as  a  fast 
rule.  In  the  old  editions  of  this  music 
the  mordent  with  a  vertical  line  through 
it  indicated  that  the  trill  was  to  be 
played  below  the  principal  note.  The 
modern  editions  omit  the  vertical  line,  but 
the  note  below  ia  still  played  In  the  com- 
imsltions  of  the  old  masters.  The  use 
of  the  old  style  mordent  can  be  learned 
only  by  experience. 

Queation;  Would  you  kindly  recommend 
the  best  and  most  complete  chart  of  alter¬ 
nate  and  harmonic  flngerings  available  for 
flute? — H.  C.,  Kearney,  Xeb. 

Anatcer;  I  regret  that  1  am  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  chart  that  could  be  termed 
I'omplete  in  regard  to  alternate  and  har¬ 
monic  flngerings.  The  use  of  harmonics  on 
flute  is  really  obsolete  in  modern  music 
except  in  tremolos,  etc.  In  general,  the 
harmonics  are  a  fifth  above  the  note  An¬ 
gered,  except  the  low  C,  C|,  and  D. 
These  last  three  fingerings  will  each  pro¬ 
duce  four  or  more  harmonics.  I  have 
found  the  chart  by  Charles  K.  North  very 
useful  in  my  teaching.  The  Modern 


Method  for  Boehm  Flute  by  Arthur  Brooke 
is  very  helpful  also  in  regard  to  auxiliary 
and  harmonic  flngerings.  “Preceptive 
L,esaons”  by  Nicholson  devotes  consider- 
erable  space  to  the  production  and  use  of 
harmonics. 

Dell  Raids,  Bassoon 

Qiteation;  Will  you  please  explain  how 
I  can  get  the  lower  notes,  to  get  a  sound 
at  all.  1  don't  dare  put  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  reed  In  my 
mouth,  and  no  volume  in  any  part  of  the 
instrument — B.  F.,  Dallaa,  Tex. 

Anatcer;  Would  suggest  that  you  have 
your  basson  checked  for  leaks.  But  from 
the  way  your  question  reads,  it  is  probable 
that  the  blades  of  your  reed  are  too  close 
together.  Try  opening  them  by  squees- 
ing  the  wire  closest  to  the  lips. 

Gilbert  Boarama.  Oboe 

Qaesfioa:  I  have  an  oboe  with  the  F 
resonance  key  and  the  forked  F  tone  is 
very  solid,  but  with  the  regular  F  Anger¬ 
ing,  the  tone  seems  to  wobble  and  the  in¬ 
tonation  is  bad.  Sometimes  it  seems  sharp 
and  other  times,  flat.  Is  this  a  fault  of 
iny  instrument  or  the  reed? 

Anatcer;  In  most  cases,  it  is  the  forked 
F  that  is  wild  In  intonation  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  F  Angering  gives  a  solid  tone.  How¬ 
ever,  you  might  have  an  oboe  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  in  most  cases  this  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  changing  the  scrape  of  the  reed 
slightly.  If  your  reed  has  a  fairly  long 
thin  tip  and  Is  very  hea\'y  toward  the 
back  of  the  scrape  it  will  allow  these 
tones  mentioned  to  become  a  bit  wild. 
Your  reed  should  have  a  gradual  scrape 
which  is  straight  from  back  to  tip  with 
slightly  more  cane  taken  out  at  the  back 
of  the  scrape  and  more  cane  left  in  at 
the  tip  of  the  reed.  Then  your  reed 
will  balance  these  tones. 


Topg  in  Mitrching 

Eldora,  ia — Never  defeated  in  march¬ 
ing  contpetition  is  the  record  of  the  Iowa 
Training  School  band  under  the  direction 
of  I.  A.  Lcwell. 

Since  1931,  the  group  has  competed  in 
State  and  National  competition.  Anally  re¬ 
tiring  from  State  contests  in  1938.  In 
the  1938  Regional  contest,  the  band  was 
rated  First  division  and  they  kept  that 
rating  in  1939.  The  members  are  now 
centering  their  efforts  on  the  regional 
contest  at  St.  Paul. 

During  the  summer,  the  band  plays 
Sunday  evening  concerts  on  their  campus 
as  well  as  performing  at  state  celebra¬ 
tions,  fairs,  chautauquas,  etc. 

The  school  is  under  the  supervision  of 
O.  S.  Von  Krog  who  has  been  at  its  head 
for  17  years. 


We  have  read  and  enjoyed  your  maga- 
sine  for  many  years. — D.  O.  Coatain,  Band 
Director,  Arlington  Heighta,  IlHnoia. 


We  appreciate  the  flne  work  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  doing  in  helping 
to  publicise  the  work  of  school  music  de¬ 
partments  and  And  it  a  big  help  and  an 
inspiration  in  our  work. — Edtcard  W. 
Allen,  Director  of  Muaic,  Rayne,  Louiaiana. 


~Pe^f£e/i. 

eUSTOMBUILT 

ALTO  AND  BASS 


INDISPENSABLE  TO 
THE  WELL  BALANCED 
REED  CHOIR. . . 

•  How  beautiful  ate  the  voices  of  the  Pedlcr  Alto  and 
Baw  Clarinett  in  the  woodarind  choin  of  band  ot 
orchcitta:  moat  vivid  and  colorful  of  all  the  leede. 

a  The  tone  of  theic  insttumenta,  made  by  Fedlcrctafta- 
men  to  meet  the  particular  need*  of  the  moat  exacting 
muiician,  i*  cleu,  vibrant  and  solid,  xrith  petfsct 
Intonation  and  scale  accuracy.  Keys  arc  of  supct-hard- 
cned  nickd-silvct,  in  tanpiov^  arrangement  tot  dose, 
balanced  aettonj  single  automatic  octave  key;  coveted 
finger  holes:  vohsnc  Increased  by  Improved  taper  and 
botet  custombuilt  of  finest,  choice  quality  grcnadilla 
wood,  ebonite  or  meml,  assuring  years  of  toi*  perfotin- 
ance  and  service. 

•  See  your  local  music  dealer.oiwthe  direct  tor  illustiated 
folder  and  price  list.  Don’t  let  your  inttrumeniation  wi- 
for  longer  tor  want  of  these  colorfol  voice*.  Write  today. 

THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 

CNSTaMBBILT  WOOBWINBS 
OgLSK  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  itUSICIAX  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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ttiy  Academy  s  famous  Dana  at  uaiemore,  uua- 
hoEu;  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  Southwest. 
Above  is  Gtpt.  P.  R  Kelley,  Director  and  the 
players,  left  to  right,  are:  Richard  Foster,  Qyde 
Pulse,  Wesley  Stevens,  George  Orcutt,  John  Elliott, 
John  R.  Hill,  Dick  Tracy  and  Eugene  Fitdi.  This 
fine  drum  seaion  is  completely  Lmy  equipped— 
a  growing  praaice  with  school  bands  whidi  de¬ 
mand  die  Mt.  For  more  than  40  years  Leedys 
have  also  been  first  choice  of  leading  professional 
musicians.  Try  a  Leedy,  just  once,  and  you’ll  un¬ 
derstand  why. 

UIDY  MM.  CO.,  SOa  LMdy  IMa.,  INdMrt,  tad. 


EQUIPPED 


WRITE  FOR 
FREE  BOOK 

Ask  root  Leedy  dcalcf  to  show  you 
the  bis  value  late  models.  Or  arrite 
for  catalos  sbowios  complete  line 
of  drums,  tnps,  accessories,  and 
mallet -played  instniments.  Alto 
many  pbotot  of  famous  ptofession- 
als.  Post  card  biinss  it— FREE. 


WORLD'S  Fl^ltST  DRUMMERS’  INSTRUMENTS  SINCE  1  895' 


HAIilLTOB 


OF  FINE  MUSIC 
AND  ORCHESTRA 
/  STANDS 


THE 

NU-ERA* 

THIS  SWELL 
STAND 
RETAILS 
FOR  JUST 
$1.00 

*R(f.  (I.  8.  Pat.  Ot. 


(ailin'. 

n  I  I  II  s  ii  II  ii 
Miiiiiii  niiiis 


IMPROVE 

rout 

PL4VIN6I 

Put  a  'Incli'’  Mo  your 
tochniquol  Start  uimq 
Martin  FrAros  Roods 
and  Moutkpiocos, 
dosignod  by  tko 
world's  groatost 
woodwind  crafts¬ 
men.  Adi  for  thorn 
at  yaur  local 
music  storol 
WRITE  FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG  NO.  12 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER 


Kraath  A  ■miailiafsii  •  Haaiiltaa,  0 


My  Thesis,  Interpretation 

iCoHlinurd  from  fage  II) 
(intensity)  as  the  previous  tone.  This 
same  figure  occurs  several  times 
throughout  the  composition.  Strongly 
marked  means  the  same  as  accented 
(some  separation). 

Doloroso  (sorrowful)  in  the  Figure 
12,  Group  II,  calls  (or  a  smoothly  con¬ 
nected  tone  because  a  legato  tone 
will  depict  a  more  pleading  or  sub¬ 
dued  manner. 

If  you  will  separate  the  tones 
slightly  in  the  example  Figure  13. 
Group  I,  it  will  give  an  accent  to  the 
tones  therefore  making  the  passage 
sound  pesante  (big  and  heavy).  Of 
course  a  slur  should  be  played  where 
it  is  given  as  such.  Note  the  double 
dots  which  add  on  three-fourths  of 
the  value  of  the  note;  therefore,  the 
thirty-second  notes  which  follow  will 
be  played  late  in  the  measure,  rapid 
and  softly. 

The  performer  shall  play  with  a 
legato  tone  in  Figure  14,  Group  II, 
because  cantando  means  in  a  singing 
style.  Let's  review  the  weight  (vol¬ 
ume)  that  should  be  given  to  each 
note  in  this  passage.  If  the  first  note 
is  given  three  pounds,  the  next  two 
eighths  will  get  Just  a  half  pound 
apiece;  the  next  dotted  quarter  will 
get  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  so  on.  If 
in  the  fourth  measure  the  player  will 
play  a  little  crescendo  up  to  the 
fourth  count  in  the  fifth  measure  he 
adds  more  style  to  this  phrase.  The 
masculine  and  feminine  accent  in  the 
last  measure  was  discussed  in  exam¬ 
ples  2  and  9. 

The  player  can  get  the  dramatic 
(Ponderoso)  character  by  playing 
with  the  accent  (rinforzando)  a  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  notes  in  Figure  15, 
Group  I.  Ponderoso,  maestoso,  and 
majestic  are  of  the  same  character¬ 
istic. 

The  whole  phrase  (four  measures) 
should  be  taken  in  one  breath  with¬ 
out  a  stop  (absolute  legato)  between 
the  tones  in  Figure  16,  Group  II.  The 
proper  intensity  of  each  tone  is  im¬ 
portant. 

More  examples  and  further  details 
will  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICTIAN, 
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S«nd  Them  to  Roi  Elton  Fair,  306  S.  Woboth  Avo.,  Chieogo 


A  letter  just  received  from  Mrs.  Ix»ma 
Wren  states  In  part,  “I  should  like  to 
compliment  you  on  your  column  in  The 
St'HOOL.  MUSICIAN.  I  am  sure  that  it 
proves  a  source  of  enlightenment  for 
many  high  school  flutists  otherwise  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  any  assistance  in  their 
musical  and  technical  problems.  In  fact 
my  husband  Blrose  Allison  thinks  well 
enough  of  them  to  use  them  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  instrumental  work  here  at 
the  Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove, 
Penn.” 

Thank  you,  Mrs.  Wren,  for  your  nice 
letter.  It  is  always  encouraging  to  hear 
such  nice  things  from  my  colleagues. 
This  is  especially  true  when  they  happen 
to  be  professional  flutists,  as  in  this  in¬ 
stance. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Horsfall,  first  flutist, 
Seattle  Symphony  orchestra,  has  written 
as  follows,  “In  sending  my  check  for  $1.S0 
for  the  renewal  of  my  subscription  to 
The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  for  another  two 
years,  I  wish  to  congrratulate  you  on  get¬ 
ting  Rex  Elton  Fair  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  young  flutists.  His  answers 
are  written  so  clearly  that  the  flute  stu¬ 
dents  cannot  fail  to  understand  exactly 
what  he  means,  and,  what  is  also  very 
important,  the  answers  are  all  correct.” 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Horsfall,  for  your  very 
nice  letter.  It  happens  that  I  have  a  cou¬ 
sin  who  is  a  fine  musician,  living  near 
Seattle.  She  has  told  me  time  and  time 
again,  how  very  much  she  has  enjoyed 
your  work  with  the  orchestra.  I’m  glad 
for  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you 
too,  on  the  fine  work  you  are  doing  to 
help  the  promotion  of  our  beloved  flute. 

Space  does  not  allow  me  to  answer  all 
letters  received  during  the  past  thirty 
days  but  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do 
appreciate  your  fine  letters  very  much. 

Queation:  Could  you  send  me  one  of 
your  charts  showing  the  trills,  and  how 
to  make  them? — R.A.8.,  Tipton,  Iowa. 

Answer:  I  have  never  had  a  separate 
chart  made  up  for  showing  the  trills. 
However,  Book  II  of  the  Rex  Elton  Fair 
Flute  Method  shows  all  the  regularly 
used  trills,  not  only  in  a  chart  but  in  the 
form  of  interesting  melodies  whidi  makes 
it  greet  fun  to  study  the  trills.  For  your 
approval,  I  am  sending  one  of  these  books 
to  you.  Note:  This  columnist  should  like 
to  add  that  the  book  was  sent,  and  the 
reply  came  back  that,  “Mr.  Westby,  our 
band  director,  thinks  that  it  is  a  q)lendid 
method.  Also  we  have  found  that  the 
book  contains  many  helpful  and  interest¬ 
ing  studies.” 

Question:  Please  tell  me  where  I  may 
purchase  your  Flute  Methods. — Samuel  B. 
Miller,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Answer:  This  question  has  come  from 
so  many,  I  feel  it  should  be  announced  to 
our  reciders  that  you  can  get  these  meth¬ 
ods  by  addressing  Rex  Elton  Fair,  306 
South  Wabash,  Chicago,  Illinois,  postage 
prepaid. 

Question  .*  In  practicing  trills,  is  it 
proper  to  make  the  trill  with  the  Angers 
only  or  is  it  all  right  to  rotate  the  whole 
hand?  The  latter  method  seems  to  be 
the  easier  one  for  me. — J.C.,  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario. 


Answer:  Keep  the  hands  and  wrists  re¬ 
laxed,  in  fact  complete  relaxation  Is  most 
necessary,  then  make  your  trills  with  the 
Angers  only.  Avoid  moving  the  whole 
hand. 

Quesfioti;  Could  you  tell  me  the  easiest 
tone  to  start  a  flute  student  on? — M.L., 
yew  Orleans,  La. 

Answer:  A  beginning  student  should  be 
started  on  the  head-joint  of  the  flute. 
After  he  is  able  to  produce  a  fairly  good 
tone,  tonguing  it  correctly,  etc.,  you  may 
then  let  him  try  the  open  C  shan),  hold¬ 
ing  the  instrument  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  head-joint  with  the  left  hand,  and  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  foot-joint  with  the 
right.  Then  show  him  how  to  play  B, 
A,  Q,  C,  and  Cf  with  the  Angers  cover¬ 
ing  the  keys  in  the  correct  position.  See 
my  Flute  Method  Book  I  for  answers  to 
the  rest  of  the  questions. 

Question:  What  is  meant  by  open  G 
sharp,  closed  O  sharp,  Meyer  system  and 
Boehm  system?  What  kind  of  a  flute 
would  you  advise  me  to  buy? 

Anstrer;  It  is  very  evident  that  you 
have  been  studying  a  catalog  listing 
flutes.  The  Boehm  system  flute  is  the 
one  that  is  used  almost  universally  today. 
This  statement  is  a  fact  so  far  as  pro¬ 
fessional  flutists  are  concerned.  The  Meyer 
system  is  the  old  system  flute  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  holes  (for  the  Angers  to  cover) 
and  side  keys.  This  flute  is  no  longer  in 
use  except  for  a  few  of  the  old  timers 
who  play  for  their  own  pleasure  only. 
That  is,  none  of  them  make  flute  playing 
a  profession.  If  there  are  any  excep¬ 
tions  I  do  not  know  of  them.  The  open 
G  sharp  is  one  demanding  that  you  keep 
the  G  sharp  key  closed  with  4  left  when 
using  any  of  the  regular  keys  with  the 
right  hand  or  when  playing  G  natural  on 
the  staff  or  flrst  above  the  staff.  To  play 
G  sharp,  one  must  take  4  left  off.  The 
closed  Q  sharp  is  just  the  reverse.  The 
closed  G  sharp  is  one  where  the  G  sharp 
is  held  closed  by  a  opring  and  needs  to 
be  touched  with  4  left  only  when  it  is 
desired  that  the  G  sharp  key  be  opened. 

Question;  I  am  interested  in  the  flute 
from  a  theoretical  and  historical  angle. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  French  model 
flute  is  gaining  in  popularity  nearly  every 
day,  don’t  you  feel  that  a  biography  of 
Liouis  Lot  would  be  of  interest,  and  wel¬ 
comed  by  your  readers? — 8.A.F.,  Freeport, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

Answer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Frltsch,  for 
this  suggestion.  The  next  column  that 
I  write  for  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will 
be  for  the  June  issue,  and  I’ll  include  a 
short  biography  of  Louis  Lot. 

Question;  How  are  the  trills  D  to  E 
flat,  E  flat  to  F  and  F  to  G  in  altissimo 
fingered?  On  the  22nd  of  this  month 
(March)  I  heard  a  Miss  Freeman  play  a 
solo  over  the  air  on  the  Musical  Ameri¬ 
cana  program.  Can  you  tell  me  what  she 
played? — H.A.C.,  Jr.,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Answer:  Trill  from  D  to  E  flat.  Fin¬ 
ger  D  in  usual  way,  trill  second  triller 
key  with  3  right.  E  flat  to  F.  Finger  E 
flat  regular  lingering,  trill  23  left.  (On 
a  French  Model  flute,  2  left  is  often  good 
and  easier  done).  F  to  G.  Finger  F  reg- 


The  MAGIC  FLUTE 

ot  MOZART  might  well  be 


Mote  amazing  Mill,  it  the  pcice. 
Inttead  of  the  ^zoo  usually  asked  (or 
aitiM-flutts  of  tnily  ptoliettional  call- 
bte,  GKEISCH  MADE-IN-U.S.  A  FUTTES 
cost  only  ^7;  to  ^90 . . .  incompaiably 
the  finest  (lutes  made  in  America 
today,  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 
For  (iiU  description  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  (widwut  obligation)  write  on  a 
penny  postcard,  "Send  me  your  FREE 
FLUJE  catalogue,"  sign  your  name 
and  addicts. 

★ 

CKETSCH  elu>  ojfm  SUPER  VALUES 
m  GtiUm,  Sdxofheaet,  Tmmpctt,  Tram- 
bona,  Aiconhom.  Setd  far  FREE  tata- 
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'*lf's  o  reof  pimmure  to 

play  my  tAartm 
Tonor  Sax!** 


”Ji  hat  light  action,  no 
notmc  to  humor  and  is  easy 
to  blow.  Mora  power  to  the 
makers  of  Martin  Saxo¬ 
phones.  .  .  Coming  from 
tho  m*n  Olonn  Millor  terms, 
"Tho  grostest  white  tenor 
slivo,*'  *  that  ststomont 
poeks  •  wallop.  It  should 
conTineo  you  that  tho  Com- 
mitteo  Martin  Saxophono 
has  what  you  nood  to  holp 
you  got  plaeos  fast.  Don’t 
waste  away  your  opportuni- 
tios  and  roputation  on  an  out- 
modod  horn.  Koop  ahoadi 
Qo  Martin  and  Go  Big! 

•Vowm  Smi.  Fa*.  /.  1*40 


MARTIN 

■AND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Dopl.Sn  nklwri,  Ind. 


HAYIWES 

FLUTES  and  PICCOLOS 

Sterling  Silver!  Sterling  Value! 
Sterling  Workmanship! 

In  a  word;  PERFECTION 


MastM* 

Craftsmen  ^ 

— 

since  188S 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 


WILS.  HAYNES 
Foondor 

WM.  a.  HAYNES  CO. 

Bat.  UH 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 


IM  MasasdMsslls  Art. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


ulariy,  trill  thumb.  Chaminade  Concerto. 

Oeeatiou:  How  do  you  make  the  trill 
from  high  A  flat  to  B  flat  as  used  In  Kln- 
landlaT— E.B. 

Answer;  Play  A  flat  In  the  usual  way 
and  trill  with  both  triller  keys.  There 
are  other  ways  to  make  this  trill  but  this 
Is  the  easiest  and  most  practical. 

Questions  and  questions  and  ques¬ 
tions,  some  of  them  moot  Interesting, 
come  to  me  from  folks  who  forget  to  sign 
their  names  or  to  give  addresses.  Quite 
naturally  It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  reply 
to  such  questions  personally.  Please  be 
careful  about  this.  Some  of  my  readers 
will  write  a  perfectly  legible  hand  In 
every  Instance  except  the  signing  of  their 
names.  I’ve  worried  my  colleagues  and 
secretary  half  to  death  In  trying  to  get 
them  to  help  me  spell  out  some  of  the 
names.  Mrs.  Kair  used  to  teach  Knglish 
In  high  school  and  whenever  an  exami¬ 
nation  iMtper  came  in  so  poorly  signed 
that  she  could  not  make  out  the  name, 
she  gave  them  sero.  Now  I  warn  you, 
if  you  don't  want  a  sero,  please  sign 
your  names  so  that  they  may  be  easiiy 
read.  _ _ 


Sxunmer  Cconpe 

tConlinued  from  Jfss*  tO) 
the  Southeastern  Music  Camp.  Plans  are 
already  under  way  to  enlarge  the  faculty 
for  the  coming  summer  session  which 
opens  July  S  and  continues  through  Au¬ 
gust  t.  It  Is  expected  that  the  enrollment 
of  the  camp  will  reach  160  students. 

Prom  August  It  to  26,  the  Waldenwoods 
Music  Camp  iffers  unique  opportunities 
for  school  musicians  desiring  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  vacation.  Beautiful  Lake  Walden, 
Hartland,  Michigan,  the  modem  buildings 
and  the  complete  recreational  facilities  all 
provide  an  ideal  background  for  the 
Intensive  .study  of  music  in  both  theory 
and  practice.  All  the  camp  activities  arc 
so  planned  as  to  promote  Individual  self- 
reliance  as  well  as  a  co-operative  manner 
of  living. 

“In  the  Heart  of  the  Catskills”  at 
Saugertles,  New  York,  the  Ernest  Wil¬ 
liams  Music  Camp  convenes  July  1  and 
lasts  for  eight  weeks.  Mr.  Williams  him¬ 
self,  conducts  daily  band  and  orchestra 
rehearsala  assisted  by  outstanding  guest 
conductora  A  Grand  Opera  production  Is 
a  highlight  of  the  season. 

Lake  Okobojl  Summer  Music  Camp 
offers  daily  rehearsals  In  orchestra,  choir 
I  and  band,  private  and  class  lessons,  ear 
training  and  appreciation  classes,  artist 
recitals  by  faculty  members  and  training 
for  public  performance,  balanced  by 
I  swimming,  boating.  Ashing,  tennis,  arch¬ 
ery  and  other  sports.  The  camp  opens 
June  24  and  continues  through  August  4. 
For  particulars,  address  Morningside 
College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Situated  in  Gunnison,  Colorado,  “in  the 
most  scenic  part  of  the  llockles”,  the 
Seventh  Annual  Western  State  College 
Summer  Music  Camp  announces  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  faculty  headed  by  Glenn  Cliffc 
Bainum,  Walter  W.  Aschenbrenner,  Nor- 
I  man  Smith  and  Fred  G.  Fink.  Directed 

by  F.  George  Damson,  the  camp  is  in 
I  session  from  June  10  to  June  22. 

For  twirlers,'  anxious  to  gain  a  more 
I  thorough  knowledge  of  baton  spinning, 

I  Major  C.  W,  Boothe,  teacher  of  champions, 

I  offers  excellent  Instruction  in  the  lovely 

!  atmosphere  of  a  Chicago  residence  on  the 

shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  summer, 
the  Major  is  Inaugurating  his  own  scien- 
tlflc  method  of  American  Flag  Swinging, 
I  an  intriguing  and  beautiful  art  which  la 

i  swiftly  rising  in  popularity. 

Make  yours  a  Summer  Music  Camp  va- 
1  cation  this  year.  You  won't  regret  It. 
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School  (DancsL  BamlA, 

Announcing  the  Winnohs 
oi  the  Sweet  or  Hot  Swing  Contest 


The  Sweet  or  Hot  Swing  Contest  Is 
over !  And,  although  it  was  quite  an 
undertaking,  the  Judges  flnaiiy  seiected 
two  letters  which  they  consider  the  very 
best  of  the  hundreds  we  received. 

Marjorie  Likes  It  Hotl 

Miss  Marjorie  Qreenberger  who  plays 
B|)  clarinet  and  harp  and  belongs  to  the 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  high  school  band 
directed  by  Ralph  E.  Rush,  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  choice  of  the  Judges  as  the  prise- 
winning  hot  swingster.  A  check  for  five 
dollars  is  on  Its  way  to  her  now  and  we 
otter  our  heartiest  congratulations  for  a 
splendid  letter. 

Marjorie  swings  oft  with — 

“I  like  it  hot!  Qood  and  hot!  None 
of  this  wishy-washy  swayin’  or  ripplin’ 
for  me.  A  few  hot  licks  on  a  trumpet 
or  a  solid  sax  break  and  I’m  out  of  this 
world.  You  know  what  I  mean.  A  hot 
rendition’ll  lift  you  out  of  your  seat,  give 
you  more  thrill  than  a  four-alarm  lire. 
Sweet  swing  lacks  the  depth  and  brilliance 
of  classical  music  and  hasn’t  the  sip  or 
feeling  of  real  swing.  It  Just  flounders 
in  mid-stream.  No,  sir !  You  can  keep 
your  sweet  melodies  and  give  me  the  hot 
stuff — It’s  In  the  groove  !” 

According  to  the  Judges,  that  letter  is 
enough  to  make  a  professor  a  hot  swing 
fan.  And,  speaking  of  teachers,  we  In¬ 
terrupt  proceedings  to  tell  you  we  have 
it  from  a  very  reliable  source  (a  band¬ 
master  to  be  exact — no  kidding!)  that 
there  are  plenty  of  music  directors  in  this 
country  of  ours  who  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  go  Jitterbug  and  blow  a 
few  hot  licks  themselves.  It's  a  secret 
longing  of  theirs.  Why  not  try  your 
director  out?  See  how  he  reacts  to  a 
Jam  session.  You  know  the  old  boy  might 
have  something  there  at  that! 

Ckerlet  Goei  for  Sweet  Swing 

Now  Charles  Haling  of  the  Centennial 
high  school  band  in  Pueblo,  Colorado  gives 
Marjorie  a  snappy  comeback  in  his  letter, 
an  opinion  valued  by  the  Judges  at  exactly 
flve  bucks. 

“To  me,  everybody  in  the  United  States 
has  his  own  belief  in  music.  Some  like 
it  hot,  some  like  It  sweet 

"I  am  going  to  follow  the  style  and 
technique  of  Guy  Lombardo.  Guy's  music 
is  widely  known  as  ‘the  sweetest  music 
this  side  of  heaven’  which  I  think  is 
true  and  could  not  be  expressed  any 
better. 

“I  like  it  sweet  because  the  orchestra 
or  individual  can  bring  out  the  true  tone. 
A  man  is  not  considered  a  musician  until 
he  can  demonstrate  his  true  tone.  It 
also  takes  more  musicianship  to  play 
sweet  swing  than  it  does  to  play  a  ’mess’ 
of  notes  that  have  no  meaning  or  time 
except  Jass. 

"To  sum  it  all  up,  these  are  the  sole 
reasons  why  I  would  rather  play  it  sweet 
and  hear  It  sweet.  I  love  to  hear  and 
play  true  tone.  I  like  to  hear  and  play 
soft-like  melodies.  I  like  to  play  relaxed 
as  possible,  which  is  hardly  possible  In 
‘hot  swing’.  Give  me  my  ‘Sweet  Swing* !’’ 

You’ve  really  got  something  there, 
Charlie,  and  you  so  impressed  the  Judges 
that  you've  got  a  flve-dollar  check  be- 
sidea  Use  the  dough  on  Guy  Lombardo 
records,  why  don't  you?  You’ll  probably 


take  his  place  in  the  hearts  of  sweet  swing 
lovers  someday. 

Mors  Hot  Than  Sweet 
The  hot  swing  fans  really  outdid  them¬ 
selves  in  this  contest  and.  Judging  purely 
from  our  correspondence,  we'd  say  that 
more  of  you  musicians  prefer  the  “Jive”  to 
the  waits.  But  maybe  the  sweetsters  dis¬ 
like  writing.  Or  maybe  were  too  busy 
practicing  to  stop  and  preach.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  those  that  did  write  certainly  de¬ 
fended  their  cause  most  ably. 

We're  glad  we  kept  In  the  middle  of 
this  controversy.  There  were  so  many 
good  points  brought  out  so  intelligently 
on  both  sides  that  we  never  could  attempt 
to  decide  which  music  is  the  best — hot 
or  sweet. 

Second  Betf  Yet  to  Come 
The  second  best  letters  will  appear  in, 
the  June  issue,  so  hold  your  breath,  swing- 
sters,  there  may  be  some  cash  rolling  in 
for  your  letter  yet. 

We  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  giving 
us  such  a  splendid  idea  of  what  the  school 
musicians  think  on  this  ever  present  sub¬ 
ject  of  hot  or  sweet.  We’ll  probably 
always  have  some  form  of  popular  dance 
music  with  us — back  in  1908  they  said, 
“Ragtime  has  come  to  stay”,  in  1918  the 
cry  was,  "Jass  has  come  to  stay”,  and  in 
1988,  “Swing  is  here  to  stay.”  We  wonder 
what  will  come  forth  In  the  next  ten  years. 
Incidentally,  the  type  of  music  the  world 
will  be  dancing  to  then  will  probably  be 
entirely  up  to  you  footers  who  are  now 
school  musicians.  So  make  it  good — be  it 
sweet  or  hot ! 


Curtin’s  Concert  Big  Success 

By  Arloa  Betts 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — A  concert  recently 
given  by  the  Camp  Curtin  orchestra  added 
another  triumph  to  their  list.  It  was 
conducted  by  John  C.  Isele  who  has  been 
a  music  teacher  and  director  for  over  six 
years. 

The  (H>ening  number  was  a  chorale  by 
Bach,  greatly  appreciated  by  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Other  orchestra  numbers  were  a 
chorale  by  Schumann  and  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  theme  from  an  opera  by  Gluck. 
In  addition  to  the  selections  by  the  or¬ 
chestra  there  was  a  clarinet  quartet  num¬ 
ber  and  solos  by  Caroline  Miller,  flute ; 
Irwin  Smarr,  trombone ;  Francis  Fox, 
comet ;  and  Miriam  Gold,  violin. 

Miriam  Gold,  the  violin  soloist,  who  is 
concert-mistress  of  the  Camp  Curtin  or¬ 
chestra,  was  recently  selected  for  the 
same  position  in  the  P.S.M.A.  District 
Orchestra  at  York,  Penna.  The  excellent 
understanding  of  her  instrument  and  the 
artistic  performance  of  her  selection 
brought  tremendous  applause. 

To  provide  a  bit  of  contrast  to  the 
stately  theme  by  Gluck  and  the  dignified 
chorales  of  Bach  and  Schumann,  the  or¬ 
chestra  closed  the  program  with  a  color¬ 
ful  dramatic,  and  (pss-st !  .  .  .  very 
funny)  Interpretation  of  several  selec- 
tiona  It  was  undeniably  one  of  the  finest 
programs  ever  presented  by  the  orchestra. 


Advice  to  motorist:  Just  because  you 
see  it's  tracks.  It  Is  no  sign  the  train  has 
passed. 
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Wriffht  Presents  Spring  Concert 

Chicago,  III. — The  Wright  Junior  col¬ 
lege  concert  band  preeented  ita  second 
HOtni-annual  concert,  Sunday  afternoon, 
April  2 let  in  the  Steinmeti  high  school 
auditorium,  under  the  direction  of  ita  na¬ 
tionally  known  conductor.  Captain  John 
H.  Barabash.  Many  interesting  features 
made  up  the  prograin.  Mr.  Oscar  W.  An¬ 
derson,  8uper\’lsor  of  music  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  public  schools  appeared  as  guest 
conductor,  Adeline  Sohn,  pianist,  played 


Muttchele’s  O  Minor  ('oncerto  with  band 
accompaniment,  especially  arranged  for 
the  Wright  band  by  Mr.  Michael  Cama- 
rata.  Victor  Salvi,  national  champion 
harpist  was  featured  as  soloist,  E^l 
BIchel,  talented  young  tenor  sang  and 
Shirley  Chalmers  conducted  the  band  in 
a  number. 

Although  only  one  year  old,  the  Wright 
Junior  college  band  of  over  100  musicians 
has  already  attracted  wide  attention  in 
and  about  Chicago  for  its  excellent  per- 
formancea 


Read  What  Hard-Headed  Perfornera 
and  Directors  Are  Saying  About 
This  Hew  Cornet  Sensation— 


Enthusiastic  and  matantaneoua  acceptance  greeted  the  new 
York  Air-flow  Comet  and  Trumpet.  Superior  performance  alone 
expUina  why  performers  everywhere  are  twitching  to  Air-flow. 
Here  are  juat  a  few  of  many  reporta  already  received  —  and  aa  the  da^ 
roll  by  theae  reporta  become  more  numeroua,  and  alao  more  enthuaiaatic. 


“Outstanding  Cornet  of  all  tine  — York 
scoroo  again.”  King  Stacy,  Michigan. 

“My  last  Comet  carefully  handpickod 
frons  over  100  Instruoients  —  but  my 
new  Air-flow  has  it  boat  a  mile.” 

Kenneth  Robinson,  Colorado. 


“Easiest  blowing  Comet  1  ever  used 
and  tone  is  wonderfuL” 

Conway  King,  Texas. 


“Air-flow  out  dates  all  Cornets.” 

Dale  HalUck,  Michigan. 


WRITE — livestisate  Before  Yoi  Bay — 

In  the  face  of  auch  commenta,  no  performer  can  afford  to  buy  any 
Comet  or  Trumpet  without  firat  trying  Air-flow.  Dealera  bnng  aupplied 
aa  rai^y  aa  ivoducticMi  will  permit.  If  we  have  no  dealer  in  yrour  city, 
a  no-coat,  no-obligation  trial  can  be  arranged  through  aome  lo^  dealer 
of  your  ^oice.  Write  today  for  particulars. 


YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO^  G^nd  Rapids,  Mich. 

•  Mahmrt  ot  GOOD 
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Return  this  coupon  at  once  with  a  one  dollar  bill  for  a  full  year's  subscription, 
or  renowal,  end  a  copy  of  the  Musk  Dictionary,  whkk  will  be  mailed  to  you 
postpaid,  immediately.  Act  at  once.  The  supply  of  Dktionerios  is  limitod. 
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Exhibition  yb.  Education 

(ConttnsrJ  from  pogt  16) 

Well,  what  is  the  object  of  this  so- 
called  sight-reading  competition  for 
marching  hands?  How  many  of 
you  have  a  drum  major  or  major¬ 
ette  who  la  at  the  head  of  your 
band  all  dressed  up  attractively  and 
able  to  twirl  and  give  commands  ac¬ 
ceptably  and  satisfactorily?  Now,  how 
many  of  you  have  a  band  that  could 
execute  precisely  and  effectively,  and 
extemporantously,  all  the  signals  and 
commands  given  by  the  drum  major 
without  supplementary  or  inquisitive 
ejaculations  from  the  marchers?  I'm 
sure  we  wouldn't  And  many.  Well 
then,  are  we  training  and  educating  a 
marching  band?  Or  are  we  putting 
our  band  on  exhibition  to  perform  spe¬ 
cial  movements  and  maneuvers  re¬ 
hearsed  probably  for  several  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  contest?  It  is  an  unfortunate 
fact  that  most  bands  have  drum  ma¬ 
jors  that  look  attractive,  but  not  com¬ 
manding,  because  the  marchers  have 
been  trained  and  instructed  previously 
to  turn  or  twist  every  eight  steps,  play 
auch  and  such  a  number,  then  do  this, 
and  then  do  that,  etc.  In  other  words, 
the  marchers  have  memorized  the  rou¬ 
tine,  and  are  doing  exactly  what  they 
have  been  told  to  do  by  the  trainer, 
but  are  they  really  watching  the  drum 
major’s  signal  or  command?  HoV 
many  bands  actually  go  to  marching 
contest  and  execute  on  the  fleld  speciA- 
cally  tchat  the  drum  major  aakt  fort 
Not  many.  I’m  sure. 

I  am  in  favor  of  having  the  march¬ 
ing  band  Judges  hand  every  drum  ma¬ 
jor  or  majorette  a  list  of  required 
movements  Just  as  the  band  steps  off. 
Hence,  an  extemporaneous  perform¬ 
ance,  testing  the  results  of  training, 
and  education. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  and  as¬ 
sure  you  that  all  the  above  is  certainly 
applicable  to  me  and  my  groups  as 
well  as  yours. 

We,  as  music  educators,  seem  to 
have  the  same  problems  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  at  that  do  a  mighty  Ane  Job 
considering  the  circumstances.  Many 
of  us,  I  am  sure,  do  not  have  the  facil¬ 
ities.  time  or  material  so  essential  for 
sight-reading,  and  hence  must  resort, 
in  the  little  time  allotted,  to  do  our  best 
in  preparation  ot  an  exhibition,  both 
ot  ourselves  and  groups,  for  competi¬ 
tive  purposes. 

However,  let  us  hope  that  the  day 
will  come  when  our  idealistic  hopes 
will  be  realized.  Until  then,  the  pres¬ 
ent  set-up  will  suffice.  Moreover,  let 
us  strive  and  attempt  to  band  our  stu¬ 
dents  a  menu  of  education.  I,et  ex¬ 
hibition  come  only  as  a  result  of  true 
education.  Continue  to  put  on  your 
exhibitions  and  entertain  the  public, 
but  educate  vour  students  too. 
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This  munth  our  sputllKht  fails  on  the 
career  of  a  comet  soloist  whose  life  his¬ 
tory  reads  as 
though  it  were 
coming  from  the 
pages  of  a  great 
American  novel. 

Scholarship  stu¬ 
dent  of  composi¬ 
tion  under  An¬ 
tonin  Ovorack  at 
the  age  of  four¬ 
teen — protegee  of 
Julee  Levy  (then 
the  world's  great¬ 
est  cometist)  at 
the  age  of  fifteen 
— solo  cometist  of 
the  Metropolitan 
Opera  house  or¬ 
chestra  under  the 
batons  of  Toscanini,  Mahler.  Mancinelli,' 
Herts,  and  Mottl  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
seventeen — this  is  Just  the  beginning  of 
the  career  of  Dr.  Kdwln  Franko  Goldman, 
idol  of  millions  of  music  lovers.  Any 
series  of  articles  about  the  lives  of  great 
cornetlsts  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
chapter  about  Dr.  Fdwin  Franko  Gold¬ 
man. 

Born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1878, 
young  Eklwin  was  destined  by  fate  to 
carry  on  the  traditions  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  musical  families.  Dr.  Gold¬ 
man's  mother  was  Selma  Franko  (bom 
In  New  Orleans)  one  of  the  famous 
Franko  family  who,  in  the  late  sixties 
of  the  past  century,  toured  Europe  and 
America  as  child  prodigies.  The  five 
Franko  children  were  undoubtedly  the 
most  musical  family  of  the  time.  Selma 
Franko  played  both  violin  and  piano  and 
made  a  number  of  appearances  with  that 
great  singer,  Adelina  Patti.  Study  of 
the  ancestors  of  Dr.  Goldman  reveal ,  a 
veritable  "Who's  who"  of  music.  His 
uncle,  Nahan  Franko,  was  a  great  violin 
soloist  and  conductor  of  the  Metropolitan 
i^pera  orchestra.  His  uncle,  Sam  Franko, 
was  a  great  violinist,  teacher  and  music¬ 
ologist.  His  aunt,  Jeanne  Franko,  was  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  best  known  women  violin¬ 
ists  of  her  time.  Gustave  Hollaender,  a 
cousin  of  Dr.  Goldman,  was  director  of 
the  famous  Stem  Conservatory  In  Berlin. 
Another  cousin,  Victor  Hollaender,  a  favo¬ 
rite  operetta  composer,  was  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  “Victor  Herbert  of 
Berlin.”  Many  other  members  of  the 
family  were  famous  in  the  allied  fields 
of  art,  literature,  and  the  drama.  Dr. 
Goldman's  father  was  a  brilliant  jurist, 
and  excellent  amateur  musician  (profi¬ 
cient  on  both  the  violin  and  piano), 
linguist,  and  orator,  whose  promising 
career  was  cut  short  by  his  untimely 
death  in  1886. 

We  have  already  listed  young  Gold¬ 
man's  early  accomplishments.  He  re¬ 
mained  as  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  orchestra  for  ten  years.  His  fame 
as  a  cornet  soloist  was  constantly  on  the 
increase.  After  leaving  the  Metropolitan, 
Dr.  (Soldman  devoted  his  energies,  for  a 
lieriod  of  thirteen  years,  to  teaching  the 
comet  and  the  trumpet.  Pupils  came  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  from  foreign  landa  Dr.  Gold¬ 
man’s  book,  “The  Foundation  to  Comet 


msirum^iris  fhaf 
seUoa  merffolont 


his  dream  is  a  matter  of  history.  With 
his  characteristic  energy.  Dr.  Goldman 
rais<^  by  subscription  the  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  dollars  necessary  for  the  first 
season,  that  of  1918.  Needless  to  say  his 
concerts  were  a  phenomenal  success. 

It  was  by  subscription  that  Dr.  Gold- 
nutn  raised  the  money  necessary  to  sup- 
l>ort  the  concerts  during  the  first  six 
seasons.  That  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
this  tremendous  task  with  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  marks  him  as  a  business  man  of 
rare  ability  as  well  as  a  musician  of  out¬ 
standing  distinction  and  appeal.  How¬ 
ever,  a  great  burden  was  removed  from  Dr. 
Goldman's  shoulders  when  in  1924,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Guggenheim  and  Mr.  and 
Mra  Murry  Guggenheim  decided  to  under¬ 
write  the  entire  costs  of  the  summer  con¬ 
certs,  and  to  present  them  as  a  gift  to 
the  people  of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  | 
gift,  through  the  medium  of  radio,  has 
since  become  a  gift  to  the  entire  world. 
Since  the  death  of  Daniel  Guggenheim  in 
1930,  Mrs.  Daniel  Guggenheim  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  present  the  concerts  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband,  and  they  have 
become  ofllcially  known  as  the  Daniel 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Concerts. 

These  concerts,  now  given  in  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  on  the  Mall 
in  Central  Park  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  summer  season  in  New  York 
City.  Many  honors  have  been  heaped 
upon  Dr.  Goldman.  His  marches  are  uni¬ 
versally  played  and  loved.  He  has  de¬ 
voted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  band  music 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bandmasters’  Association  and  that 
organisation’s  Honorary  Life  President. 
His  books  “Band  Betterment"  and  “The 
Goldman  Band  System"  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  bandmaster  and  the  student 
alike.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  know 
that  Dr.  Goldman  has  presented  to  the 
American  public  such  great  comet  solo¬ 
ists  as  Ernest  Williams,  Del  Stalgers, 
Leonard  Smith,  Frank  Elsass,  and  many 
others.  It  is  indeed  fitting  that  Dr.  Gold¬ 
man,  himself  a  soloist  of  great  renown, 
should  be  instrumental  in  assisting  these 
other  great  cornetlsts  in  achieving  fame. 

In  such  a  brief  biographical  sketch.  It 
is  most  difficult  to  do  Justice  to  such  a 
brilliant  career.  However,  as  this  column 
salutes  Dr.  Goldman  and  his  brilliant  ac¬ 
complishments,  the  new  summer  season 
will  again  be  under  way  and  it  will  again 
be  the  privilege  of  all  New  Yorkers  and 
people  within  the  range  of  a  radio  to  hear 
the  splendid  concerts  by  the  Goldman 
Band  under  the  baton  of  Its  dynamic  con¬ 
ductor,  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman. 
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TWO  OOKAT  WAOCNn  TOO  PAMDU 
or  TOWOOMW 

“•OOD  OLD  MEW  YORK” 

“THE  FIRE  FIRHTER" 

Br  Htrn  Lltfoo 

■Mh  Buck  a  BaMcrplMc,  raatuad  ofu  Uw  air  br 
Tht  TI.  B  Araj  and  Nary  Banda.  8td.  Band  T(c. 
Bxwa  putt  Idc  tack. 

S*m^  Parts  sent  fret  an  raquest. 
SYMBOLIC  MUSIC  FUSLISHIN6  COMPANY 
ISOS  Brandwaar,  Naar  Yarlu  N.  Y. 


Ranow  your  Sub 
lor  coming  iaouoo 


for  four  yrarn.  Durlns  tho  last  six 
monthn.  I  have  been  pao'lnc  partlcuUu*  at¬ 
tention  to  tone.  Kver  alnoe  I  entered 
Junior  Hish  school  three  year*  aoo,  I 
have  been  told  that  practiclns’  Ions  tones 
as  much  as  poaaible  would  be  the  only 
way  to  set  a  sood  tona  About  (our 
months  aso,  I  started  taklns  leaaons.  I 
have  a  very  fine  teacher,  but  hla  method 
tor  settins  a  good  tone  Is  different.  He 
says  that  I  should  practice  long  tones 
once  a  day,  starting  from  low  '*C*'  going 
to  “Q”  (second  line)  chromatically.  Thus 
I  have  two  methods  from  whidi  to  choose. 
This  problem  has  me  pussled.  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  could  tell 
me  the  better  method  of  the  two  or  of  a 
better  one  still.  —  B.  V.,  MinnaapoUa, 
Mismeaota. 

Anatoer:  It  has  long  been  taught  that 
long  tones  practiced  faithfully  will  help 
to  produce  a  good  tone.  This  Is  perfectly 
true  but  the  results  obtained  depend 
greatly  on  the  manner  in  which  these  ex¬ 
ercises  are  practiced.  Long  tonos  should 
be  a  part  of  a  dally  routine  of  “warming 
up”  exercises  and  need  not  be  practiced 
more  than  once  a  day.  Besides  improv¬ 
ing  the  tone,  long  tones,  when  done  prop¬ 
erly,  assist  in  developing  control  of  both 
the  Up  and  diaphragm  muscles  and  as 
these  muscles  strengthen,  it  is  possible 
to  play  the  tone  higher  In  the  register 
without  straiN.  If  your  teacher  has  ad¬ 
vised  you  to  only  play  the  long  tones  on 
those  notes  that  you  mentioned.  It  Is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  not 
been  playing  them  correctly  on  your  upper 
register.  This  may  be  your  teacher's 
method  of  correcting  that  fault  by  only 
letting  you  play  your  long  tones  in  the 
lower  register  until  you  develop  sufllcent 
control  to  Increase  your  register.  It  Is 
practically  inevitable  that  you  must  have 
I  developed  some  “bad”  habits  In  your 
playing  during  the  time  that  you  were 
without  the  guidance  of  a  competent  in¬ 
structor  and  my  advice,  as  always.  Is  fol¬ 
low  the  instructions  of  your  teacher.  If 
you  do  not  understand  certain  phases  of 
your  studies,  don't  hesitate,  ask  your 
teacher.  That  Is  one  of  the  functions  of 
your  teacher.  Any  capable  teacher  wel¬ 
comes  any  questions  which  enable  him  to 
explain  and  clarify  any  of  his  pupils  pr<>b- 
lems. 

The  Axelrod  Music  Publications  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  have  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  original  composition  of  Dr. 
Qoldman’s.  It  is  entitled  “Scherso”  and 
In  my  opinion  will  rank  with  the  finest 
comet  solos  available  to  the  soloist, 
teacher,  and  pupil. 


Introduced  by  the  Champion 
Joliet  (III.)  High  School  Band 

ANNIE  LAURIE 
alaMODERNE 
■t 

CuyUr  HMrsh«y  LMonord 

A  Strikistg  NtsvaUy  Number  for 
SOLO  B-FLAT  CORNET 
cmd 

THREE  B-FLAT  CORNETS  TRIO 

lududet 

Alto  and  Boss  Clariiiets.  Bass 
Saxophone,  Chimes,  etc. 

Concert  Ed.  ior  Bond.  No.  311 

Price,  12.00 

Extra  Ports.  ISc  Extra  ConcL  40c 


•SesW  /or  free  Folder  00-76L  eontdinint 
a  Hal  of  many  ftne  band  numbers. 


Oliver  Ditson  Co. 

THEODORE  PRESSES  CO. 

Distributors 

1712  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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ners  of  exchtaf  new  Martin  Contest.  If  s 


easy  to  ontor.  Write  today  sore  for  do- 
tads— alse  for  copy  of  the  1st  Issae  el 
THI  MARNN  BANDWAOON— lost  out— 
centolnlng  owre  than  ISO  plctores  at 
Martin  players'— amateurs  and  profos- 
signals— alse  Intorastlnp  articles  hy  fa- 
moos  teachers.  Inter  the  Contest  new 
whAe  If  s  hotl 


BUD  IBSTBUMIRT  CO. 

Dept.  103,  BUCNAAT,  INDIANA 


DKl  .M  IIKADS 
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School  TUjuAic,  in,  fiaoiaw 

John  P.  Homihoji 


Band 

'‘Bo»ir"  a  symphonic  fantasy  by  Clif¬ 
ford  K.  Geary.  The  number  opens  allegro 
moderate  with  a  ditty  introduction.  The 
principal  theme,  in  the  harmonic  minor 
enters  at  A  with  baritone,  bassoon,  and 
bass  in  unison  for  eight  measurea  The 
same  theme  is  repeated  in  the  key  of  the 
dominant  and  again  in  the  sub-dominant. 
Accom|>anled  first  by  woods,  then  by 
brass  with  a  monotonous  re|>etition  of 
dominant  and  tonic  harmony.  A  meaning¬ 
less  injection  of  fourteen  bars  serves  to 
modulate  back  to  the  original  key  where 
the  same  tune  is  again  forced  through  the 
exact  same  keya  this  time  with  a  more 
compiete  instrumentation  and  a  childish 
harmonic  obligato.  The  meiody  returns 
in  a  faster  temi>o  and  new  key  and  is 
rei>eated  again  in  meno  mosso.  A  dinky 
interlude  leads  to  a  variation  of  the  theme, 
played  first  In  unison  then  in  thirds  and 
finally  in  triads  which  form  a  constant 
progression  of  weird  fiftha  A  new  theme 
is  introduced  at  L,  the  L<arghetto  move¬ 
ment.  The  motive  has  possibilities  but 
it  isn't  original.  The  rhythm  pattern  of 
the  accompaniment  would  have  s|>oiled 
this  section  even  if  the  motive  were  de- 
velo|>ed  satisfactorily.  The  harmonisation 
of  the  second  theme  is  very  poor.  The 
first  tune  returns  again  in  several  forms 
of  variation.  In  the  closing  section,  the 
brass  and  first  stands  of  ali  sections 
drown  out  the  incorrect  counter  melody. 
Published  by  Volkwein  Bros.,  Inc.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

"Lady  of  Spain”,  by  Tolchord  Kvans. 
Arranged  for  symphonic  band  by  Lucien 
Cailliet.  Published  by  Sam  Fox.  X.  Y. 

A  dandy  three-and-a-half  minute  piece  for 
a  "pick-up”  siHJt  on  any  program.  This 
old  melody  has  a  universal  appeal.  The 
arrangement  is  rather  heavy  but  careful 
conducting  will  bring  it  through  well. 

Irving  Berlin’s  old  favorite  “You'd  Be 
Surprised”  has  been  revived  recently. 
Bandmasters  looking  for  popular  numbers 
will  be  pleased  with  Paul  Yoder's  arrange¬ 
ment  for  standard  or  symphonic  band. 
Published  by  Irving  Berlin,  Inc.,  X.  Y. 
Prices,  7S  cents  and  $1.35. 

ChorsI 

“Oh  Thou  Most  High”  by  Paul  Chris¬ 
tianson.  Published  by  G.  Schirmer  for  an 
a  cappella  full  chorus  of  mixed  voices.  A 
very  beautiful  and  artistic  composition. 
Appropriate  for  any  good  high  school 
chorus.  The  use  of  the  lower  register 
of  all  voices  until  the  climax  occurs  is 
very  effective.  The  development  through 
the  poco  mosso  on  pages  four  and  five, 
especially  Just  preceding  the  return  to 
tempo  one,  is  very  well  done.  Follow  all 
markings  exactly  as  written,  for  a  beau¬ 
tiful  performance.  Price,  15  cents. 

"The  Star”  by  James  H.  Rogers  and 
Charles  F.  Lummis.  Arranged  by  Charles 
Harold  for  full  chorus,  mixed  voices,  with 
piano  accompaniment.  A  little  gem  to 
aid  a  dreamer’s  contemplation  when 
engrossed  in  thought  regarding  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  heavens.  Watch  the  intona¬ 
tion  in  the  sixth  and  eighth  measures  of 
page  three.  Also  the  second  soprano  in 
measure  two,  page  five.  Otherwise,  not 
difficult.  Published  by  G.  Schirmer,  N.  Y. 
Price,  15  cents. 

"Songs  of  Finland”  edited  and  collected 
by  Florence  Hudson  Botsford.  Published 
by  G.  Schirmer,  N.  Y.  Good  material  for 
those  interested  in  folk  music.  Nine  of 


the  songs  are  arranged  for  unison  singing. 
The  "Finnish  Hymn”  and  Sibelius'  "Vale 
of  Shadow”  ("Vale  of  Tuoni”)  are  ar¬ 
ranged  for  four-part  mixed  voices.  PriPe. 

35  cents. 

Sam  Fox  Publishing  Company  has  five 
releases  for  two-part  treble  work  in  the 
first  three  grades  or  even  pre-school 
classes.  Arrangements  by  J.  Rochette. 
"On  the  Good  Ship,  Lollyjwp”  by  S.  Clare 
and  R.  A.  Whiting.  Very  easy,  almost  all 
thirds  and  sixths.  "Animal  Crackers  in 
My  Soup”  by  R.  Henderson,  T.  Koehler 
and  I.  Caesar.  Eiasy  arrangement. 
"Mother  Goose  on  Parade”  by  Virginia 
Ballaseyus.  A  passable  arrangement  for 
little  tots.  "In  a  Little  Dutch  Kinder¬ 
garten”  by  A.  Bryan  and  L.  Rosenstock. 
Very  easy  and  effective.  "Little  King  of 
Toyland”  by  A.  Stillman,  R.  Vallee, 

I>.  Deering  and  J.  Dallin.  Not  good  for 
very  young  voices — the  harmony  enforces 
the  use  of  poor  voice  progression  and  un¬ 
resolved  dissonances.  Price,  12  cents  each. 

Orchettrs 

"Tone-Time”  a  concert  folio  of  original 
comiwsitions  by  H.  Wel>er,  A.  Finaly, 
H.  W.  Glenn,  K.  C.  Poole,  J.  Salten, 

I>.  Daca  and  L.  Flagier.  Most  folios  of 
original  comiwsitions  are  padded  with 
cheap  trash.  This  one  is  different.  For 
example :  Henri  Weber's  easy  march, 
"Colors  Flying”  and  Adolph  Flnaly's 
waltz,  "Reflections”,  have  public  appeal  as 
well  as  educational  value.  There  are, 
however,  a  couple  of  "dime-a-doxen” 
numbers  included.  All  arrangements  by 
H.  W.  Glenn.  Published  by  Belwln,  N.  Y. 
Price,  each  part,  35  cents,  piano  conductor, 
65  cents. 

The  "Sam  Fox  All-Star  Orchestra  Se¬ 
ries”  by  J.  S.  Zainecnik,  contains  some 
flue  program  numbers.  Number  one, 
"V’eiietian  Carnival  Overture”  has  a  bril¬ 
liant  opening  and  a  beautiful  theme  that 
follows  a  Violin  Cadenza.  Number  nine, 
four  "Southern  Miniatures”  are  quite  easy 
and  make  an  attractive  program  selection. 
Number  four,  "Surprise  Intermezzo”  is  a 
good  program  piece  and  excellent  material 
to  develop  security  in  playing  tempo 
rubato.  Numbers  six  and  eleven,  “The 
Scarlet  Mask  Overture”  and  "Shooting 
Stars”  are  very  flne  also.  Numbers  two, 
three,  flve,  seven,  eight,  ten  and  twelve 
are  descriptive  tunes.  Prices,  full  orches¬ 
tra,  from  $3.00  to  $6.00. 

Miscellaneous 

“The  Horace  Mann  Piano  Book”  com¬ 
piled  and  edited  by  Raymond  Burrows.  A 
modern  piano  book  for  young  children, 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  organis- 
mic  philosophy.  Treble  and  bass  clefs 
used  from  the  very  beginning.  The  first 
little  tune  is  entitled  “Hurry  Along.” 
Above  the  title  is  a  picture  of  a  boy  walk¬ 
ing,  a  girl  running  and  a  very  small  boy 
hopping.  The  tune  walks,  (a  quarter 
note)  runs  (two  eighth  notes)  and  hops, 
(a  skip  of  a  third).  The  second  melody 
is  in  the  key  of  F  sharp  major — sounds 
radical,  doesn’t  it?  However,  by  avoiding 
F  sharp  and  B  natural,  only  the  black 
keys  are  used,  making  it  easy  to  play 
and  introducing  a  natural  means  of  moti¬ 
vation  for  learning  the  staff  names  and 
meaning  of  sharps.  Too,  the  piece  may 
be  used  for  an  explanation  of  transposi¬ 
tion  by  lowering  a  half-step  to  the  key  of 
"G”,  where  all  white  keys  would  be  em¬ 
ployed.  This  analysis  could  go  on  and  on, 
for  each  of  the  twenty-three  little  tunes 


Ten 

Famous 

Solos 

Arranged  for 

B-FLAT  CLARINET 
B-FLAT  CORNET  (or  Trumpet) 
E-FLAT  ALTO  SAXOPHONE 
TROMBONE  (or  Baritone) 

with 

Optkmol  Duet  Parts 

and 

PIANO  ACCOMPANIMENT 

Mighty  Lok'  a  Bom  . Navin 

By  tha  Wotais  oi  Miaaaiooka  Liauremea 

BacaasioDol  . DaKovan 

I  Leva  LSa . Mana-Zucca 

Tha  Gypay  Trail  . Galloway 

I  Haora  tha  Voiea  ei  lasus  Say  .Rothbun 

My  Haorl  Is  a  Havaa . Stainal 

Tha  Graan  Cathadral . Hahn 

I  Shall  Hoi  Pom  Again  This  Wa^ .... 

. . .Eifingar 

Awidraniag  . Engalmonn 

The  Piano  Acewnpaniment  may  be 
used  with  any  of  the  inetrumenti 
mentioned.  Duett  may  be  played  by 
(too  inttrumenti  of  the  tame  fcanily, 
or  in  any  combination.  Both  8<ho 
Book  and  Duet  Part  are  neeettary 
when  playiny  duett. 

Solo  Books.  50c  Dust  Parts,  SOc 
Piano  AccompanimsnL  60c 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

Evarything  in  Music  Publieatioais 

1712  Chestnut  SU  Philadelphia,  Po. 


SHUMAKER’S  IMPROVED  LYREfv 
FLUTE -PICCOLO -OBOE  t  BASSOON 
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Music  awily  caaa  A  raaS.  PriM 
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D.  SHUMAKER 

345  W.  Wayna  St.  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 


gjtiuCim, 


Good-Bye’til  Breakfast 


(FOX-TBOT) 


Fran  "Saaa  Year  Fiazart.”  IS40  Sha*  Saai.  U. 
at  Pittaburuh.  FasturaS  by  Tanny  Daraay.  Jinny 

Oartay.  At  -  ■—  -  “■ 

Orahaatraa. 


Daoabaa,  Hal  Kaana.  mt  athar 


DON'T  MISS  IT— ORDER  PAT 

Special  Tommy  Dorsey  Vocal  Edition  S6c 
Orchestration  76c 

THORNTON  W.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
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Two  Morchof  Foaturod  Ovor  tko  Air 
“Good  Old  Now  York”, — "The  Fire 
Pichter”,  two  otlrrins  marcheo  by  Harry 
Ufaon,  are  bec<nninr  very  popular.  It  Is 
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included  In  the  volume  la  overflowins  with 
poflalblltties  for  the  imacinative  teacher. 
Good  woric.  Doctor  Burrowa,  but  don't 
atop  with  one  volume,  rive  ua  aome  follow* 
upa  Publiahed  by  The  Boaton  Mualc 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  (0  conta 


Trade  Winds 

m  ■■  ■' 

H.  N.  White  Co.  Appoints  Bob  Liettmen 
Seles  Manager 

April  15,  1940. 

To  The  Trade: 

We  take  great  pleaasire  in  announcing 
the  appointment  of  our  Mr.  R.  H.  (Bob) 
DiesanMin  aa  Sales  Managei. 

We  believe  Mr.  Lieasman  to  be  the 
best  knoem  and  most  liked  band  instru¬ 
ment  man  in  our  industry.  Having  over 
16  years  experience,  he  Is  well  qualified, 
and  has  the  practical  knowledge  tuid  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  problems  of  the  dealer, 
the  professional  and  the  music  educator. 


Largest  TaUeis  fas  the  World  of  OOOD 
Made  Te-Order  CleliMS. 
m  WM  Via  Bwm  BBmL  OMsma  IMIeeto 


UNIFORMS 

Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  US  what  you  have  m 
ad^  We  win  deriga  and 
aubinit  aketcbee  and  de- 
aigna 

MarciuJtuben,Jhc.  1 1 

Dept.  «.  as  S.  State  St.  II 


Yes,  sir! 

Just  Completed 
NEW  1940 
CATALOG 
Free  to 


Ittuttrated  in  Color 


said,  throughout  the  country.  On  March 
26rd  the  U.  S.  Army  Band  played  “Good 
Old  New  York”  over  the  Mutual  network. 
On  April  4th  the  U.  S.  Navy  Band  re¬ 
peated  the  march  over  the  same  network. 
“The  Fire  Fighter”  march  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Fire  Departments  aa  their 
ofllcial  march  for  conventions  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  20,000  guests  ap¬ 
plauded  "The  Fire  Fighter"  nmrch  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  also  featured 
over  the  air  by  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Marine 
and  Carborundum  Banda  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  as  a  tribute  to  Firemen,  high 
school  band  leaders  should  not  hesitate  to 
feature  these  marches  for  Parades  of  to¬ 
morrow.  The  Symbolic  Music  Publishing 
Co.  of  New  York  City  will  send  “FVee" 
sample  parts  on  request. 

Elkhart  Juniors  Present  Ctmcert 

Elkhart,  Indiana — The  younger  set  of 
the  Blkhart  music  department  proved  to 
their  elders  that  they  know  the  score 
when  they  presented  their  third  annual 
Junior  All-City  high  school  concert  on 
April  16th.  Part  I  on  the  program  was 
taken  over  by  the  concert  orchestra  di¬ 
rected  by  IjOis  Smith  and  featured  Mar¬ 
jorie  Miller,  harp  soloist. 

The  girls'  and  boysT  glee  clubs  and  the 
mixed  chorus  directed  by  Mary  Avalyn 
Davis  presented  the  second  part  of  the 
evening  with  a  variety  of  beautifully  per¬ 
formed  selections. 

A  trumpet  trio  compose^  »f  Richard 
Elamhart,  Martin  Schultx,  and  Richard 
Church  with  Ann  Marsh,  accompanist, 
played  the  number  “Three  Chums”  by 
Fbrreet  L.  Buchtel,  with  marked  success 

Finally,  the  concert  band  took  over 
and  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Welty 
finished  up  the  event  with  marches  and 
overtures  presented  in  grand  style. 
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were  given  by  prominent  cftlsens  boosting 
the  band,  after  which  the  floor  was  cleared 
for  dancing.  Everything  was  Included  in 
the  price  of  admission.  The  entire  event 
was  such  a  success  that  the  Band  Parents 
plan  to  sponsor  the  affair  every  year. 

officers  of  the  association  are  Mrs.  1..  C. 
Dean,  president.  Miss  Alice  Scott,  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Marvin  Brenton,  rec.  sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Cook,  cor.  secretary, 
Mrs.  William  Ray,  treasurer,  Walter 
Wright,  Paul  Sullhoff  and  W.  F.  Andrews, 
directors  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Allen,  chairman 
of  ways  and  means. 

Paducah  Parents  Persuade  with  lea  Cream 

The  Tilghman  high  school  hand  of  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Kentucky,  under  the  direction  of 
Floyd  V.  Burt  Is 

Bpreparing  for  Its 
tenth  annual 
spring  concert  and 
Ice  cream  festival, 
h|>onsored  by  the 
Band  P  a  r  e  n  t  s’ 
Club. 

At  last  year’s 
gala  affair,  3,500 
people  attended 
and  managed  to 
do  away  with  99 
gallons  of  Ice 
cream  and  60  or 
cakes,  do- 


Glenwood,  Iowa's  flourishing  Band 
Parents’  Club  was  organised  less  than  a 
year  ago  by  Mr. 
Roy  C. 

rector  bands  in 
the  Olenwood  pub- 
lie  schoola 

‘We  an  ar- 
in  local 
writes  Mr. 


H  paper,” 

Snyder,  "announc¬ 
ing  a  meeting  to 
be  held  to  organise 
a  Band  Parents’ 
Club.  The  purpose 
of  the  organisa¬ 
tion  was  explained 
In  detail  to  the 
few  who  attended. 

.  .  .  ,  Enthusiasm  was 

Mr.  Snyder 

cers  elected  at  the  second  meeting.  From 
then  on,  we  had  people  calling  us,  asking 
if  they  could  belong  to  the  organisation. 
We  have  very  attractive  membership 
cards  which,  when  presented  to  the  public, 
sell  themselves.  Anyone  can  join  and 
dues  are  60c  per  annum.” 

One  scheme  concocted  by  the  club  which 
has  proved  of  invaluable  aid  is  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Pep  Club.  This  group  has  a 
uniformed  drill  team  which  performs  at 
basketball  games  and  Mr.  Snyder  is  their 
drillmaster.  They  are  most  willing  to 
cK)-o|)erate  and  sell  tickets  to  all  the  band 
events,  appearing  in  uniform  whenever  a 
function  is  to  be  held.  Their  snappy 
outfits  have  become  a  signal  for  people 
to  ask,  "What’s  going  on  tonight?” 

We  could  go  on  indefinitely  about  the 
wonderful  raffle  plans  that  the  Glenwood 
club  uses  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  band,  but  Jim  Farley  says  they  are 
"lotteries”  and  so  we’ll  have  to  skip  the 
interesting  details  of  Bingo  parties  i^d 
Penny  Chances. 

“The  Band  Parents’  Club  has  been  or¬ 
ganised  less  than  a  year,”  Mr.  Synder 
goes  on.  “A  new  sousaphone  has  been 
purchased  along  with  other  instruments, 
a  complete  set  of  band  uniforms  and  five 
twirlers’  outfits  paid  for  and,  by  the  way, 
ten  weeks’  salary  for  conducting  summer 
band  classes.  The  association  has  aroused 
such  enthusiasm  that  Individual  members 
of  the  band  are  turning  In  their  old  in¬ 
struments  for  new  onea  Our  instrumental 
and  vocal  groups  came  through  the  Pre- 
State  music  contest  with  a  flock  of  Supe¬ 
riors.  This  is  the  first  year  that  our 
school  has  had  even  playable  instruments, 
or  shown  any  appreciable  results  in  con¬ 
test.  I  firmly  believe  our  success  is  due 
to  the  Band  Parents’  Club.” 

Liast  fall,  the  Band  IHusnts  sponsored 
Homecoming.  The  shops  closed  their  doors 
and  everyone  turned  out  for  the  mam- 
mouth  parade,  which  included  floats  and 
all  the  trimminga  The  oldest  alumnus  of 
the  school  rode  in  an  old  fashioned  car¬ 
riage  with  the  mayor  and  even  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  the  Are  trucks  paraded. 
After  the  football  game,  the  band  began 
the  program  held  in  the  armory  with  nov¬ 
elty  selections  and  a  pep  meeting  assisted 
by  the  high  school  student  body.  Then 
came  the  elaborate  ceremony  of  crowning 
the  king  and  queen.  A  few  short  talks 
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more 
nated  by  the  Band 

-  .  -  ,  Mothers. 

Mr.  Burt  This  year  for 

the  first  time  the  Tilghman  music  students 
have  permanent  quarters  for  rehearsals ; 
a  s|>aciouH  rehearsal  room,  four  practice 
rooms,  instrument  storage,  uniform  stor¬ 
age,  library,  office  and  rest  rooms,  all 
neatly  arranged  beneath  the  stage  in  the 
new  Tilghman  auditorium. 

The  Paducah  Band  Parents  are  proud 
of  their  band  and  its  director  and  are 
always  on  the  alert  for  new  ways  and 
means  of  raising  money  to  help  their 
musiclana 

If  your  club  has  tried  a  new  or  unusual 
method  of  raising  money,  or  if  you’ve  had 
success  with  an  old  standby,  write  and  let 
us  know  about  it  The  new  clubs  that 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  country 
are  anxious  for  ideas  on  how  to  support 
their  band.  So  write  today,  sure,  giving 
us  all  the  information  and  pictures. 


Independents 

Kelaeyviile,  Calif. — Practically  self-sup- 
IKirting  is  the  Kelseyville  union  high 
school  band  under  the  direction  of  Aaroh 
A.  Stoddard.  Liast  year  they  bought  hats, 
two  batons  and  a  street  drum  with  the 
proceeds  from  three  concerts.  This  year, 
they  paid  their  way  to  the  California 
State  music  festival,  held  at  San  Jose 
on  May  4. 

The  band  was  organised  with  17  mem¬ 
bers  when  Mr.  Stoddard  arrived  in  Sep 
tember,  1938.  Now  there  are  about  40 
members  whose  Band  Show  this  year 
drew  the  biggest  crowd  that  has  ever 
been  in  the  high  school  auditorium. 

Susan  Jane  Rowe,  is  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  reporter  and  drum  major.  Rob¬ 
ert  Henderson  is  a  very  fine  band  man¬ 
ager. 


Send  Your  Renewal 
Nowl 


May,  1940 
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YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 

COAST  TO  COAST  COVERAGE-HUDSON  BAY  TO  THE  GULF 


WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  tingle  performen  on  clarinet, 
saxophone,  trun^t,  trombone  and  drums  to  en¬ 
list  tor  Band,  Sixth  Infantry,  Jefferson  Barracks, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  to  schools.  Oboes, 
bassoons,  alto  and  bass  clarinets.  We  import  our 
own,  pass  saving  on  to  you.  Deferred  payments 
if  desired  on  properly  signed  orders.  Renier 
Music  Co.,  Dubuque,  la. 


WE  BUY,  SELL  and  exchange  aU  types  of 
musical  instruments.  Complete  stock  of  rebuilt 
like  new,  instruments.  For  bargains,  sec  us. 
Send  for  bargain  list.  Musicians  Supply  Co., 
Elkhart.  Indiana. _ _  _ _ 

BUFFET  Bit  CLARINET,  wood,  Boehm,  case, 
perfect,  $49.50.  York  mellophone,  silver  plated, 
case,  perfect,  $39.50.  Conn  trombone,  gold-brass, 
plush-lined  case,  4-H  model,  outfit  like  new,  $49. 
Deagan  xylophone,  3  octaves,  resonators,  $34.50. 
Impossible  to  list  all  of  these  unusual  bargains. 
Send  for  new  free  price-lists.  What  do  you  need? 
Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  PhiUdel- 
phia.  Pa.  Reliable  since  1919. _ 

LOOK  FOR  DB  VOE’S  ads  below.  All  in¬ 
struments  completely  reconditioned  and  shipped 
to  schools  on  approval.  Write  for  bargain  list. 
5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SCIENTIFIC  REPAIRING  —  Iowa’s  fiiiesi 
equipped  shop.  20  years  experience.  Have  your 
scliool  instruments  repaired  and  ready  fur  the  fall 
season.  b^gains  in  rebuilt  standard  instru¬ 
ments.  Write  for  repair  and  bargain  prices.  Paul 
Wendel,  Des  Moines,  la. _ 


ONE  CONN  alto  sax,  $35.  1  Holton  alto  sax, 

$35.  King  trombone,  $35.  Champion  liaritone, 
$35.  Three  star  clarinet,  $17.50.  Violoncello, 
1^,  new  bow,  $35.  All  items  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  in  cates.  Andrew  Mikita,  1201  W.  Fayette 
Ave.,  Effingham,  IIL _ 

RECONDITIONED  standard  make  cornets, 
trumpets,  trombones,  clarinets,  $20  up.  Mello- 
phones,  upright  alto  horns,  $25  up.  Alto  saxo- 
^ones,  $35  up.  Tenor  saxophones,  $45  up. 
Baritone  saxophones,  $55  up.  French  horns, 
$45  up.  Boehm  system  C  flutes,  $35  up.  Sousa- 
phones,  $75  up.  Bass  horns,  $35  up.  Baritone 
horns,  $25  up.  And  many  other  bargains  on 
five  days  approval.  Write  for  bargain  list.  Adel- 
son’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michi- 

gan  Avenue  Detroit.  Michigan. _ 

FLUTES  Wm.  S.  Haynes  C  (wood),  $35. 
Also  Boehm  &  Mendel  Dh  German  silver,  gold 
mouthpiece,  extra  low  B  key,  $32.50.  De  Voe's, 
5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

FACTORY  RECONDITIONED  instruments. 
Orpheum  C  flute,  $50.  Conn  Db.  $33.  Trumpet, 
$49.  Trombone,  $49.  Sarrousaphone,  $80.  Lmee 
oboe,  $150.  Buffet,  $39.  Saxophones  from  $25. 
French  horns,  $40.  Bargain  list  contains  about 
150  others.  Sansone,  1658  Broadway,  New  York, 

N.  Y. _ 

PICCOLOS — Wm.  S.  Haynes  Db  (wood),  $25. 
Bettociey  C  (wood),  $20.  Cabart  C  (wo^), 
$18.50.  Trial.  De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  St., 
Philadelpbi.'t,  Pa. _ 


YORK  BB  sousaphone,  silver-plated,  $110.  Ped- 
ler  Boehm  Bb  clarinet,  $22.50.  Conn  Eb  alto 
saxophone.  $37.50.  Bargain  list  free.  Joseph 

Jiran.  1333  West  18th  St.,  Chicago.  III. _ 

PAY  IN  OCTOBER  for  all  school  instrument 
repairs.  Special  summer  rates  and  guaranteed 
service.  Write,  specifying  instruments  and  re¬ 
pairs.  De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadel- 

phia.  Pa. _ _ 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS  —  Sousaphone.  $9S! 
String  Bass,  $25.  Bettoney  flute.  $65.  12x15 

I-eedy  drum,  $15.  Selmer  clarinet,  $70.  Olds 
trombone,  $55.  Baritone,  $40  Viola.  $22. 
Combination  radio,  phonograph  and  recorder, 
something  every  school  n^s,  $85.  200  bar¬ 

gain  instruments  to  start  that  summer  hand. 
Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 


REEDMAKING 


LITKE  HANDMADE  bassoon  reeds.  $1  each, 
3  for  $2.50.  6  for  $4.50.  Bassoons  for  sale. 
P.  Litke,  61-14  84th  St.,  Elmhurst,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 


Thu  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
dous  not  knowinqiy  accopt  for 
publication  any  advortisa- 
monts  that  misraprasant  mar- 
chandisa  or  tarvico.  If  you 
know  of  any  such  mitrapratan- 
tations  wa  would  appraciata 
your  raportinq  tham  diract  to 
tlM  Adv.  Dapt.  of  this  maqasina. 


HINES  ARTIST  REEDS  are  cut  and  band  fin¬ 
ish^  from  highest  grade  French  cane.  Approved 
by  music  authorities.  Bb  clarinet,  12-$1.  Alto 
sax  or  clarinet.  7-$I.  Tenor  sax  or  hats  clarinet, 
6-$l.  Baritone  sax.  5-$l.  Six  accurate  strengths. 
Oboe  or  bassoon.  69c  each.  Personal  service. 
Luther  P.  Hines  (I mpoiter)  Gulfport.  Miss. _ 

OBOE  REEDS — Guaranteed  handmade,  not  a 
commercial  but  a  player's  reed.  Selected  cane, 
easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch,  as 
used  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Symphony,  Goldman 
Kattd.  Professional  model,  $1  each,  3  for  $2.75. 
Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 
New  Yorit.  _ _ 


OBOZ  REEDS — I  will  make  your  reeds  perfect 
at  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Ea»,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch 
mounted  on  Loree  tubes,  each  one  guaranteed. 
$1,  6  for  $5.50.  Oboes,  new,  used.  Write  for 
list.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane.  Cin- 
cinnati,  O. _ _ _  _ 

BASSOON  REEDS — ^The  Ferrell  bassoon  reeds 
are  natioiully  known  among  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists  for  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to 
play,  easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big  bril¬ 
liant  tone.  Four  (4)  reeds.  $3.40;  $9  per  doxen. 
John  E.  Ferrell.  35.15-A  Juniata  St.,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  14th  season.)  _ _ 

ROCHE  GRADED  OBOE  REEDS— Made 
from  my  own  selected  Roche  Cane.  No.  1 
Soft.  No.  2  Medium.  No.  3  Stiff.  Every  reed 
handmade,  tested  and  graded,  $1.  Ask  for 
latest  bargain  list  of  used  instruments.  Fer¬ 
nand  Roche  (formerly  oboist  Damrosch’s  N.  Y, 
Symphony).  202  West  93-d  St.,  N.  Y, _ 

OBOE  REEDS  -Handmade.  French  type,  best 
quality  and  pe-fortnance.  Paris  Conservatory 
measurements.  Price  85c.  .1  for  $2.40.  Also 
cane  and  tubes.  Write  for  (wices.  Joseph  Ruth, 
3145  N.  I,awndale  Ave..  (Thicago,  III. 


UNIFORMS 


NEW  GRADUATION  GOWNS— Suitable  for 
glee  clubs,  choirs.  Black  poplin,  pleated.  $3.75 
each.  Louis  J.  Lindner,  425-S  Seventh  Ave., 

New  York.  N,  Y,  _ _ 

BAND  COATS,  lapels.  35  blacks,  $70.  60 

green,  $100.  16  blue.  $20.  Orchestra  coats, 

^ckets  $2.  Regulation  Irand  coats,  $2.50.  Caps, 
new,  all  colors,  $1.50.  Majorette  costumes,  $2 
up.  Shakos,  assorterl  colors.  $3.  Batons,  S3. 
Bargains,  drum  majors’  outfits.  Free  lists.  Wal¬ 
lace.  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 


EIGHTY-FIVE  CAPES  and  caps,  maroon  with 
white  trim.  Also  35  uniforms  and  c»s.  light 
tan  with  purple  trim.  E.  H.  Peters,  Township 
High  Schml,  Belleville,  III. 


BAND  UNIFORMS,  slightly  used.  35  purple. 
$5  suit.  Flashy  grey  cadet  uniforms.  Odd  band 
coats,  $1.50.  Many  others.  Jandurf,  172  W. 
81st,  New  York  City. 


WHITE  SERGE  COATS— Just  a  few  left  at 
special  mices.  $3.50  each.  Small  sizes.  Like 
new.  Fine  fur  drum  majors.  P.  O.  Box  24, 
Crestline,  Ohio. 


INSTRUCTION 


REX  ELTON  FAIR  Flute  Methods.  $1  each 
book,  postage  prepaid.  One  trial  of  my  super¬ 
vised  service  will  convince  you  that  I  have  the 
better  bargains  in  reconditioned  and  sample  flutes 
and  piccom.  Our  overhauling  will  delight  you. 
Rex  Elton  Fair.  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  MODERN  FRENCH  HORN  METHOD  by 
Lorenzo  Sansone.  Second  printing  now  ready 
for  distribution.  The  finest  book  of  its  kind 
ever  written.  Your  dealer  has  your  copy.  See 
him  now.  Price,  $2.50.  Sansone,  1658  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York  City. 


SWISS  FLAGS — Instruction  books.  Specially 
designed  balanced  shafts.  Handles  can  be 
twirled  through  the  fingers.  Write  Maynard 
Velier,  Franklin.  Pa.  Price,  $2  up. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


SCHOLARSHIPS  OFFERED  to  pUyers  of 
clarinet,  oboe,  flute  and  bassoon.  Manager  of 
Band.  High  Point  College,  High  Point.  N.  C. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  for  outstanding  performers 
on  the  various  instruments !  For  information, 
write  Dr.  R.  D.  Perry,  Western  Kentucky  State 
Teachers’  College,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


FOR  SALE-  Orchestra  music,  marches,  con¬ 
cert  etc.  Some  for  band.  Also  solos  with 
piano.  360  items,  $50.  Will  sell  singly.  Send 
3c  stamp  for  list.  C.  M.  Elzea,  Mora,  Minn. 


OILS 


DALBEY  OILS — Perfect  luhrication  for  slide* 
and  valves.  I-ong  lasting;  smooth  as  velvet;  will 
not  gum ;  prevents  corrosion  and  wear.  Sold 
at  all  music  stores,  25c. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MUSIC  SUPERVISORS- Band  Directors.  A 
post  card  brings  copy  of  “Music  News’’  and 
“Band  News.’’  up  to  the  minute  music  in¬ 
formation.  Gurley  Clasgens  Music  Company, 
Ctica.  N.  Y. 


Thu  marchinq  bund  of  thu  Lu  Murs,  lowu  hiqh  school  has  won  Itf  in  Ihu  sJatu  contasJ 
for  tha  last  fhraa  yuan.  Thay  ara  diractad  by  H.  T.  Gibbons. 
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WriHan  and  CompHad  Exclusivaly  by 
ROGER  LEE 

National  Champion  Baton  Twirlar 


Illustrations  by 
CHARLES  DEATON 


The  Most  Remarkable 


£i)dtfyifL  % 

QjtiJJujudtifL  ii 


Ever  Published 


boars  its  official  nama.  A  spacial  chapter 
is  davotad  to  contost  twirling,  shows  just 
how  you  ara  judgad,  how  to  prapara,  what 
to  avoid,  how  to  parfact  tho  small  datails 
of  your  parformanco,  and  givos  last>minuta 
suggastions  to  contastants. 

This  is  tha  most  ramarkablo  baton  twirling 
instructor  ovor  published.  It  is  complota  in 
ovary  detail,  is  accaptad  and  ondorsad  as 
absolutely  authoritative,  yet  tho  price  of 
this  book  is  only  $1,  keeping  it  within  tha 
easy  reach  of  ovary  boy  and  girl  who  wants 
to  ba  a  twirlar.  Sant  postpaid  to  any  ad* 
drou  upon  receipt  of  price.  Order  your 
copy  today.  Ramambar  this  is  a  clear, 
condensed,  yet  entirely  complete  book  that 
tells  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  twirl¬ 
ing.  Don't  delay.  Gat  in  tha  front  now. 
Sand  for  your  copy  today,  sure. 

If  you  send  check,  add  5c  for  exchanga. 
Currency  or  postage  stamps  acceptable. 


This  new,  right  up-to-the-minute  edition 
of  "How  to  Twirl  a  Baton"  is  tha  most  com- 
plata,  authoritative  and  officially  accurate 
baton  twirling  instructor  ever  published. 
Covers  37  subjects,  including  all  rudiments 
and  all  officially  raguirad  twirls  and  routines 
used  in  school  contests. 


Prohisely  Illustrated 

Every  hold,  every  fmgar  position,  every 
gesture,  every  move  in  each  and  avnry  rou¬ 
tine  is  clearly  illastrated  with  unmistakable 
drawings  and  fully  explained  by  text.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  quickly  master  the  baton, 
merely  by  studying  this  book.  No  outside 
instruction  is  required,  although  it  is  more 
fun  to'  learn  twirling  in  a  class  which  uses 
this  textbook. 

A  High  School  Twirler 
Wrote  It 

There  is  not  a  complicated  sentence  in 
this  entire  volume.  It  is  written  and  com¬ 
piled  in  its  entirety  for  the  high  school 
twirler  by  a  high  school  championship  twirler 
who  has  taught  the  art  by  direct  instruction 
for  more  than  two  years  and  knows  just  how 
to  present  his  subject.  Every  contest  routine 


From  Begixmer 
to  Champion 

Starting  with  the  most  primary  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  the  art,  this  book  carefully  but  swiftly 
leads  the  beginner  from  the  moment  his 
baton  is  unwrapped  straight  through  its  in¬ 
teresting  pages  of  routine  lessons  right  up 
to  the  highest  standard  of  baton  twirling. 
Thus  the  book  is  ideal  for  class  instruction 
as  well  as  for  individual  study. 


The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co. 


230  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVE..  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


The  highest  honor  chat  can  come  to  the 
school  musician  is  the  winning  of  first  di¬ 
vision  rating  in  the  yearly  Regional  contests. 
These  13  young  clarinet  artists  all  won  that 
envied  distinaion  for  1939  and  each  won  with 
a  Conn.  G)nn  equipped  contestants  prove 
their  ability  to  win  a  major  share  of  top 
honors  year  after  year.  A  late  model  G)nn 
may  be  just  what  you  need  to  help  you  get 
into  the  ranks  of  the  winners.  Visit  your 
Conn  dealer  or  write  us  for  firee  book.  Please 
mention  instrument. 

C  G.  CONN,  JCtd.,  542  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


LUCnXB  SCHROEDEK. 
ton  (Iow«)  High  School  I 
First  Division  winner,  Ren 
Woo  with  g  Coon  bw  d* 


RALPH  ATKINSON.  Eldorvlo  HELEN  ISABEL  DAVIS.  Men- 
(Ark.)High  School  Bend.  Won  First  Chester  (lows)  High  School  Bsnd. 
Division  nonors.  Region  7.  Plsrs  s  First  Division  winner.  Region  2.  Won 

Coon  4^N  wood  cUrinet.  with  a  Coon  482 -N  bass  darinet. 


DIXIE  LEE  VANCE,  Deland  (FU.)  BILLY  MAYO.  Highland  Park  WARREN  SWENSON.  Mason  ROSE  MARIE  QUINN.  Dariiog- 

Hifh  School  Band.  Won  First  Di-  High  School  Band,  Dallas,  Texas.  City  (Iowa)  High  School  Bud.  First  too  (Wis.)  High  School  Biuid.  First 

visioo  rating.  Region  8,  with  a  Conn  Won  First  Division  honors.  Region  Division  winner.  Region  2.  Won  Division  winner.  Region  2.  Woo 

444-N  wood  clarinet.  6,  with  a  Coon  444-N  wood  danoet.  with  a  Conn  4)2-N  bass  darinet.  with  a  Conn  baas  darinet. 


Above  —  ESTHER 
MAY  CALHOUN. 
Pasroee  Oty  (Ncbc.) 
High  School  Band. 
First  Division  win¬ 
ner,  Region  9-  Won 
with  a  Coon  444-N 
wood  darinet. 


RAY  C.  BALL.  Jr.  JSonth  FREDRIC  E.  MUELLER. 

Hi^  School  Band.  Denver,  Central  I^h  School  Band. 

Colo.  First  Division  winner,  Superior,  Wis.  First  Division 

Region  9.  Woo  with  a  Conn  winner,  R<«ao  2.  Woo  with 
4S2-N  bass  darinet.  a  Coon  444-N  wood  darinet. 


HAMILTON  MOFFETT, 
Lancaster  (Tesu)  High  School 


ML  COHN  TESTtHONIAU  AM  iNAHAHTUi  TO  BE  VOLiNTART  ANO  OEHOME  EXPRESSIONS  OF  OPINION  FOR  WNICN  HO  PAYMENT  OF  ANT  RMO  HAS  BEEN  OR  WIU  BE 
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